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SUMMARY 

The ultimate ooals of the LIGRU Project are to formulate objectives 
for literary instruction of a type suitable for inclusion in a central 
standard curriculum for the Swedish Comprehensive school and to 
co-ordinate such curricular objectives with instructional procedures 
and evaluation methods. Both these tasks are dependent on which 
objectives can be regarded as important. It must obviously be useful 
to know something of current opinions. A requirement analysis was 
therefore entered into the design of the project. (Chapter 2.) 

A requirement analysis may be carried out with open questions as 
well as with fixed statements. The choice between these two methods 
is discussed. We thought a questionnaire with fixed statements the 
most advantageous. The statements were formulated as goal descriptions, 
i.e. as behaviours of the pupils. The answers of the recipients were 
to be stated in a 6-point scale. The statements were collected through 
our previous goal document analysis but supplemented with the help of 
the taxonomic scheme devised in the course of the project. This taxonomic 
scheme was also used in the goal document analysis. In this way the 
questionnaire is a result of a taxonomic approach. (Chapter 3.) 

The outer form of the questionnaire and the introduction are 
accounted for. The suitable level of generality of the goal descrip- 
tions in a questionnaire of this type is discussed. We have chosen 
what we call the second level of generality, i.e. goal descriptions 
where content and behaviour are explicitly stated though different 
procedures comprising specific matter and teaching aids are still 
allowed for. One reason for this is that we think that the goal 
descriptions in a central standard curriculum should belong to this 
level. The choice of goal descriptions in the questionnaire is further 
accounted for. The questionnaire had two sections, one dealing with 

teaching about and in the art form termed literature, the other dealing j 

with teaching where literature is a means to another kind of end. In 1 

the first section we listed 38 goal descriptions, in the second 72. 

The latter were divided among the four goal areas (in the classifica- ^ 

tion scheme), where we, in the goal document analysis, had registered 

most goal descriptions, viz. the areas of goals of mental hygiene, 

of ethical-social goals, of language-oriented goals, and of society- 

oriented goals. For each goal area we selected three content areas 

that together were to represent the goal area. (Chapter 4.) 
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Although it can be maintained that all members of society ought 
to have an opinion of wiiat should be done at the compulsory school, 
it can be argued that only persons qualified in a certain way are 
capable of giving useful answers to an inquiry of this kind. The 
"experts" were defined as persons who had been occupied with the 
development of literary education in the comprehensive school, and/or 
whose attention had been directed towards improvement and progress 
and who were looking into the future. Such persons we thought could 
be found among the following groups; lecturers in methods of teaching 
literature, literary scholars, authors of children's books, children's 
librarians, and protagonists in the more general field of cultural 
debate. As Sweden is a small country we tried to reach all members 
of the groups, which for this reason were defined according to certain 
catalogues. In all 831 persons received the questionnaire. 512 (61.6 %) 
answered in some way. However, there are 60 (7,2 %) answers which 
could not be used. Another 130 (15.6 %) questionnaires were returned 
incomplete. Completely filled in were 322 (38.7 %). The results 
accounted for are founded on 452 (54.4 %) questionnaires, the separate 
items being answered by from 418 to 452 recipients. We have taken 
the different expert groups together as we are not looking for 
differences between the groups. 

There seem to be different reasons for not answering. Some have 
abstained from answering on principle, for example, finding the 
method of formulating explicit goal descriptions preposterous. In 
spite of this or because of it they may be experts in our sense. On 
the other hand it is to be supposed that some may have answered 
without being an expert in this sense, for example, seeing the 
answering as an official responsibility. Since it is not possible 
for us to give all the reasons for not answering, -or to judge the 
competence of those who have in fact answered, we are attempting 
nothing else than to report the answers from those who have actually 
filled in the questionnnaire. For the purpose of our investigation 
we have to define the expert group as consisting of these persons. 
(Chapter 5. } 

The answers to '"ection I of the questionnaire, the goal descrip- 
tions representing the teaching about and in the art form termed 
literature, are accounted for in a table giving the 38 goal descriptions 
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in order of rank. The goal descriptions are further divided into 
seven content groups. The median of the order of rank is then taken 
as a dividing line between more or less valued objectives. The goal 
descriptions placed in the upper and the lower halves a»*e compared. 

We find a fairly consistent tendency which could be expressed as 
a manifestation to emphasize the literary response rather than the 
literary work. (Chapter 6.) 

In Section II of the questionnaire, dealing with objectives where 
literature is not the object of behaviour but a means to another kind 
of end, we had asked for an assessment of not only the importance of 
the objectives, but also of the usefulness of literature as a me»ns 
of reaching these objectives. Since we are occupied with the use of 
literature, we have in four tables given the goal descriptions of the 
four goal areas in order of rank regarding the usefulness of literature 
as a means of reaching the objectives. We must, however, also take 
into consideration how important the recipients thought the objectives 
were. Taking the medians in the two orders of rank (covering all 
items in Section II) as dividing lines, we have listed the goal 
descriptions belonging to the upper half regarding both the usefulness 
of literature as a means of reaching the objectives and the importance 
of the objectives. This procedure means a rigorous sorting out of 
objectives, but the remaining 23 should be ones v^hich the expert group 
has regarded as important objectives of the Comprehensive School, 
and ones for which literature is thought to be a first-rate means. 
(Chapter 7. ) 

In our concluding remarks we have pointed out that there is no 
real fore-runner to this requirement analysis and that it is therefore 
reasonable to accpet that it has its shortcomings. Nevertheless, there 
seem to be clear tendencies in the answers, and we are suggesting that 
the results should be taken into due consideration when discussing 
the drawing up of a future, central standard curriculum for the 
Swedish Comprehensive School. Our interpretation of the answers to the 
questionnaire is expressed using a model for a standard curriculum 
that we are suggesting, i.e. where the aims of instruction are listed 
as goal descriptions in explicit terms. The effect of such a list of 
objectives in a central standard curriculum is a general control of 
instruction. Such objectives (on what we call the second level of 
generality) must, of course, be broken down to the third level when 
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one becomes concerned with instruction in the classroom or with 
constructing or choosing educational materials. Tho important thing 
is that one knows which objectives should be broken down to the lower 
level. We are not presenting the given list of objectives as our 
proposal for the wording of a Swedish central standard curriculum for 
the Comprehensive School. The list is an expression only of the 
results of the requirement analysis. It can, however, be a starting- 
point for a future writing of a curriculum. It can be discussed anew, 
it can be enlarged and it can be treated from a logical viewpoint. 

Lastly, the tendency found in Section I of the questionnaire to stress 
the reception of the literary work by the consumer rather than the 
literary work itself, is related to the concept of "reading for 
experience" in the present Swedish Comprehensive School Curriculum. 
"Reading for experience" is interpreted as a method where the goals 
are emotional and conative. These two behavioural types are shown 
to have a prominent place in the answers of the recipients in both 
sections of the questirnnnaire. (Chapter 8.) 

The questionnaire (in Swedish) is reproduced. (Appendix A.) It is 
also presented in an English translation. In this connection are g-’ven: 
the identification numbers of the goal descriptions, the numbers of 
recipients who have answered the separate questions, the behavioural 
types of the goal descriptions, and a rough graphic representation 
of the means. (Appendix B.) 

Although we did not ask the recipients to comment on the 
investigation, not a few have given their spontaneous opinions on 
blank space in the questionnaire or in separate letters. Some take 
a positive attitude, but of groater interest are the negative comments. 
These spontaneous remarks are exemplified and commented on. (Appendix C. ) 
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2 THE PLACE OF THE REQUIREMENT ANALYSIS IN THE DESIGN OF THE LIGRU PROJECT 

The purpose of the LIGRU Project is to test the extent to which a 
systematic analysis of objectives, procedures and evaluation can 
benefit the teaching of literature in the Swedish Comprehensive 
School. The design is presented in Figure 1 . 

Items (7) and (8) comprise the ultimate goals: a formulation of 
objectives suitable for inclusion in a central standard curriculum, 
and a co-ordination of curricular objectives with instructional 
procedures and evaluation methods. 

Work on the development of a list of explicitly defined objectives 
suitable for inclusion in a central standard curriculum has been 
based on an analysis of documented objectives from various quarters, 
both explicit and implicit, regarding the use of literature at school 
(2), a list of these objectives then being made in explicit terms (3). 

The sources consisted of curricula, teachers' manuals and articles, 

79 in all, from 12 countries. Altogether the review of the sources 
has resulted in the formulation of 1.161 (to some extent identical) 
goal descriptions. After the goal descriptions had been formulated, 
they were classified in terms of content and types of behaviour. This 
classification provided an overall picture of the material and placed 
the goal descriptions in logical groups. As an aid to this classfica- 
tion, use has been made of a classification scheme (taxonomy) devised 
in the course of the project (1). 

An additional grouping was made on the basis of more specific 
forms of behaviour associated with m^'re specific content. Each such 
group was given a brief heading. 

This collection and grouping or goal descriptions has been 
described in a report (in two parts) from the project; 

Gbte Klingberg and Bengt Agren: Objectives Stated for the Use of 
Literature at School. An Empirical Analysis. Part I. Part II: Appendices. 
Department of Educational Research, Gothenburg School of Education; 
Research Bulletin No. 8, No. 9. May 1971. 

The taxonomy was presented in an earlier report in this series: 

Gbte Klingberg: A Scheme for the Classification of Educational 
Objectives. Research Bulletin No. 5. November 1970. 





Figut'e 1. The design of the LIGRU Project 
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In the published list of documented objectives the go<sl descriptions 
are dependent on the phrasing in the source. Consequently, the 
formulations do not always fulfil the demands which educational 
research makes of a goal description. This means that there is room 
for improvement of the formulations. It is also possible to add to 
the empirically compiled list of objectives. In this way we achieve a 
logically improved list of explicitly expressed possible objectives 
(4). However, this list is a mere working material, as the final 
object of the goal analysis is the formulation of objectives suitcble 
for inclusion ir a central curriculum (7). In constructing a list 
of such objectives we have to make some decisions as to what is 
important and what is not. It is also obvious that the work under (8), 
the co-ordination of curricular objectives with procedures and 
evaluation methods, must be concentrated on such objectives that can 
be regarded as fairly important. 

We thus reach a stage where an element of subjectiveness appears. 

The question arises if the members of the project are the persons who 
ought to decide what is important. Obviously, it must be useful to 
know something of current opinions. We are faced with the desirability 
of a requirement analysis. Such an analysis is also entered in the 
design (5). 

In Figure 1 the requirement analysis is proposed to be carried out 
with the aid of a questionnaire containing explicitly formulatef" 
objectives. It was thought possible to construct the questionnaire 
partly on the basis of the logical analysis of collected goal 
descriptions (4), and partly with the aid of the system offered by 
the classification scheme (1). 
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HOW TO CARRY OUT A REQUIREMENT ANALYSIS. THE TAXONOMIC APPROACH 



A requirehient analysis may be carried out with open questions. In 
our case we could have asked: "Which objectives do you think should 
be laid down for the teaching of literature in the Comprehensive 
School?", or, "... for the use of literature...?", or, "... for the 
teaching about and in the art form termed literature and for teaching 
with the aid of literature...? The answers to such questions are 
goal documents. They have to be treated in the same way as we have 
treated the 79 sources referred to above, that is, be coded in 
categories. 

Another method is to use a questionnaire with fixed statements, 
the importance of which the recipients have to decide. Three different 
problems arise in this case: 

a) How should the statements be formulated? 

b) In what way should the recipients state the importance of the 
objectives? 

c) From where should the statements be collected? 

a) Statements are often given as accounts of what the teacher does in 
school ("knowledge of... should be imparted to the pupils", "to 
create understanding for..."). In a sense it could be said that it 

is the content of instruction that is presented. Also simple listings 
of items of content are used. Another way is to formulate terminal 
behaviour of the pupils. 

b) To the question of how the recipients should state the importance 
of formulated objectives there are at least three answers; 

1) To choose s.me of the objectives. 

2) To state the order of rank. 

3) . To use a point scale. Obviously, the order of rank is not so easy 
to employ when there is a large number of items. 5- and 6-point scales 
seem to be used most. 

c) The sources of the statements are often goal documents of a standard 
curriculum type. Goal document analyses using a number of handbooks 

or the educational literature are also met with. Sometimes, the 
investigators have constructed the statements themselves, perhaps 
in co-operation with one or more advisory groups. 



We preferred fixed statements to open questions. The advantages 
of fixed statements are: 

1) The answers can be expected to be freer from general declarations. 
"The answers of the experts become more reliable and in general also 
freer from ideology, the more precise the list of objects (Gegenstande) 
and qualifications (Quallfikationen) is... Such a list put before 

the experts invites a rationalization and specification of their 
statements and limits the occurrence of rationally unfounded and 
loose general declarations" (Robinsohn 1971, 49). 

2) It is possible to get answers to specific issues which otherwise 
would perhaps not be brought up in all spontaneous answers. 

3) It is easier to treat the answers quantitatively. 

There is of course the possibility of combining the two methods, 
giving an open question as well as fixed statements. However, it would 
here be a question of two separate investigations, since the outcomes 
cannot be treated in the same way. Obviously, they could throw light 
on each other. But it seems inadvisable to put an open question in 
a questionnaire with fixed statements. The existence of formulated 
goals may influence the answer to the open question. The method 
should thus be first to put the open question, collect the answers, 
and then send a questionnaire with fixed statements. We have not 
tried this duplication. 

(It may be pointed out here that it is an entirely different matter 
if the recipients of a questionnaire with fixed statements should 
have the opportunity at will to express their difficulties, for 
example, their uncertainty as to the meaning of the statements, or 
to express their views on the questionnaire in its entirety. We did 
not give this opportunity, which we now regret. As will be seen in 
Appendix C, not a few have written their opinions on blank space or 
in separate letters. It is, however, to be noted that giving a special 
space for comments does not imply that the open-question method of 
requirement analysis is introduced. There is no way of knowing how 
many of the recipients will write something or which topics they 
will choose.) 

The three problems involved in constructing a questionnaire with 
fixed statements referred to above were solved in the following way: 
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1) The statements were formulated as goal descriptions in the same way 
as in our goal document analysis, i.e. as behaviour of the pupils. 

2) The importance of the objectives was to be stated in a 6-point 
scale. 

3) The statements were collected through our previous goal document 
analysis but supplemented with the help of our taxonomic scheme. 

The reason for the procedure under 3 was to meet the difficulty 
that important problems may be overlooked using a method with fixed 
statements. It seen.s possible to reduce this difficulty through 
basing the questionnaire on a goal document analysis where a large 
number of sources have been examined. A further guarantee is the 
questionnaire being constructed with the help of a taxonomic system 
warranting that different types of goals are being observed. Both 
these pre-requisites were established in our previous work. Our ^ 

taxonomic scheme (reproduced in Figure 2 ) was used in the goal 
document analysis, too. In this way the questionnaire is a result 
of a taxonomic approach. 
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Fi gure 2. Scneme for the classifi c-it ion of educational objectives 
(Klingberg 1970, 59; Klingberg and Agren 1971, 27) 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



The outer form 

As a model for the outer form of the questionnaire we have used the 
"form for evaluating general education programs in terms of behavioral 
outcomes" constructed by French and Associates (1957, 218-229). 

99 goal descriptions are listed here and one is invited to state in 
a 6-point scale: 1) how important the goal in question is, and 
2) how satisfactory an effort the high school is making. Example : 



5 4 3 2 10 Practises basic democratic values 0 1 2 3 4 5 

In a similar way we also wanted to ask two things (that is, in 
Section II, see below), how important a certain objective is, and how 
useful literature is as a means of reaching this objective. We could 
thus also use both margins, although we introduced the same low-high 
direction in both cases. 

Our questionnaire was divided into two sections. Behind this lies 
our earlier distinction between the aesthetic goals (defined as goals 
relating to art, in this case mainly the art of literature) and goals 
other than the aesthetic ones where literature plays an instrumental 
role (Klingberg and Agren 1971, 217). In accordance with this, the 
teaching of literature can be defined in two ways, as 1) teaching 
about and in the art form termed literature (Section I), and 2) teaching 
with the aid of literature (Section II). In the former case the objec- 
tives consist of pupil behaviour directly relating to literature as 
art (e.g. "names a number of authors", "interprets the message of 
works of literature"). In the latter case the art of literature is a 
means to another kind of end (e.g. "endeavours to understand himself". 



How important 
is it? 



How satisfactory 
an effort is the 
high school making? 



High Low 



Low High 



"uses words correctly"). 
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In the first section of the questionnaire it seemed sufficient to 
ask the recipients to assess the relative importance of the objectives 
as one could take it for granted that literature is useful when 
instructing in literature. In the second section there were two 
questions, however. Those asked were invited to state not only the 
importance of the objectives, but also how useful they considered 
literature to be as a means of achieving these objectives. One could, 
for example, obviously find it important that the pupils feel a 
certain affinity with other people without meaning that literature 
is a specially good means of reaching this objective. 

The objectives of teaching about and in literature seemed more 
specific than objectives of the type "feels a certain affinity with 
other people". We therefore asked the recipients to judge the objectives 
of Section I in relation to each other, while in the question of the 
objectives of Section II, we requested them to assess how important 
the goals are in relation to all objectives of the Comprehensive School. 

Contrary to French we gave a verbal interpretation of the scale 
points. 

The skeleton of the questionnaire thus looked like this: 
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Section I 

How important are 
the following 
objectives in 
relation to each 
other in the 
teaching of 
literature? 

I consider this 
objective to be 

0 totally unimportant 

1 rather unimportant 

2 moderately important 

3 important 

4 very important 

5 extremely important 



Put a ring around the 
appropriate figure.' 

012345 (goal description) 
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Section II 



How important are 
the following 
objectives in 
relation to the overall 
objectives of the 
comprehensive school? 

I consider this 
objective to be 

0 totally unimportant 

1 rather unimportant 

2 moderately important 

3 important 

4 very important 

5 extremely important 



How useful is literature 
as a means of reaching 
the following objectives? 



I consider literature, 
as a means of reaching 
this objective, to be 

0 of no use at all 

1 of little use 

2 moderately useful 

3 useful 

4 very useful 

5 extremely useful 



Put a ring around the 
appropriate figure! 


Put a ring around the 
appropriate figure! 




0 1 2 3 4 5 


(goal description) 012345 


j 
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The level of generality of the chosen goal descriptions 

Educational objectives can be expressed in more or less general 
terms. In a previous report we distinguished between three levels 
of generality (Klingberg and Agren 1971, 29-38). On the first level 
the goal area and the behavioural aspect is given, i.e. the cell of 
our classification scheme (example: "behaves in a higher cognitive 
way as regards art", cell 12). On the second level of generality 
content and behaviour are explicitly stated, though different proce- 
dures comprising specific matter and teaching aids are still allowed 
for (example: "identifies different kinds of figurative language in 
poetry"). On the third level of generality the objective comprises 
specific matter and teaching aids (example: "identifies two metaphors 
after reading the poem X by the author Y"). 

The first level can be seen as the level of parliament and 
I ‘‘e second as the level of a central standard curriculum 



' 1 as the level of the teacher, the teaching staff and 

the producers of educational material. 

In principle we could have used any one of the three levels of 
generality in constructing a questionnaire with goal descriptions. 

When we go down to a lower level of generality we are breaking down 
objectives on the higher level. This breaking down implies greater 
specification, which could make a case for using goal descriptions 
on the third level in a requirement analysis questionnaire. If we use 
a higher level than the third, it can be supposed that many recipients 
may consider the objectives ill-defined and open to several interpre- 
tations, i.e. interpretations in terms of goal descriptions on the 
third level. On the other hand, the lower the level of generality, the 
more goal descriptions can be formulated. To cover only the most 
important cells of the classification scheme with regard to instruction 
in and with the help of literature, we must use a very great number 
of items, which also makes the answering difficult. 

We have selected the second as the suitable level of generality 
for the goal descriptions. This is also because we have seen it as a 
task for the project to construct a list of objectives for literary 
instruction that could be used in a central standard curriculum. In 
such a curriculum we think that the goal descriptions should belong 
to the second level of generality. Our goal document analysis had also, 
for the most part, collected goal descriptions on that level. 




responsibility of the National Board of Education), 
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The fact, however, that a lower level of generality requires more 
goal descriptions to cover a definite, intended sphere, has sometimes 
caused us to partly go over to the first level, viz. when expressing 
emotional behaviour. We have formulated the following goal descrip- 
tions: "is emotionally involved with the characters and course of 
events in literary works" (item 8), "is emotionally reached by the 
message of literary works" (10), "is emotionally involved in the state 
of affairs in different countries and during different periods" (53), 
"reacts emotionally to correct and incorrect language" (65), "is 
emotionally involved in religious, philosophical or political 
attitudes" (101). In these cases the behavioural part of the goal 
description is on the first level of generality. The reason for this 
is the wish to limit the number of items. If we had used the second 
level, we should have had to specify the emotional behaviour, by 
referring, for example, to enjoying, disapproving, detesting, feeling 
responsibility for. It could, of course, have been possible to use 
some of these verbs, but we thought it ?ppropriate that our word 
could signify all these behaviours. 
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4.3 The choice of goal descriptions: Section I 

We had first to choose a number of goal descriptions representing 
the teaching about and in the art form termed literature . The empirical 
goal document analysis had given a great number of goal descriptions 
classified as aesthetic goals, where the goals had to be reached 
through such teaching. All six behavioural types (aspects) of the 
classification scheme were represented. However, the goal descrip- 
tions were so many that they could not all be included in the question- 
naire. Nor could all the headings under which the goal descriptions 
were grouped be represented. We had 24 such headings in the cell of 
the reproductional , 73 in the cell of the higher cognitive, 22 in the 
cell of the emotional, 19 in the cell of the conative, 11 in the cell 
of the creative, and 12 in the cell of the functional aspect. 

We tried instead to select a number of goal descriptions bearing 
in mind, on the one hand, that all behavioural aspects should be 
represented, and on the other, a logical division of the content. 

(For the logical content groups see chapter 6.) We then examined the 
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goal descriptions of our document analysis in order to make sure that 
nothing essential had been omitted. In this way we got 38 goal 
descriptions, 8 belonging to the reproductional , 11 to the higher 
cognitive, 6 to the emotional, 5 to the conative, 4 to the creative, 
and 4 to the functional behavioural aspect. The relation is roughly 
the same as in the document analysis. 

( Note . The goal descriptions used in the reports from the LIGRU 
Project always begin with a verb in the third person singular present 
tense, or, sometimes, in the perfect (the subject "the pupil" being 
understood). We have made use of the same procedure in the 
questionnaire. In some cases we tried to avoid possible misunderstand- 
ings through inserting a "can", for example, "can list" instead of 
"lists".) 

The selected goal descriptions are given below. They were, to a 
certain extent, arranged according to content but are listed here 
under headings stating the behavioural types. For identification 
purposes they have also been given numbers (also to be found in 
Appendix B but not in the questionnaire). 

The reproductional aspect 

1. can list a number of book titles and/or authors 

2. can recite poetry by heart or quote passages from literary works 

3. can give an account of the content of some literary works 

14. can give an account of the main outlines of the development of 
literature 

17. can name different genres 

19. can give an account of principles concerning style, composition, 
rhythm, and figurative language 

29. can give an account of the book's progress from the author via the 
publisher to the bookseller and library 

30. can give an account of how to obtain information about literature 
and how to gain access to literature 

The higher cognitive aspect 

7. reflects upon the people and course of events in literary works 
9. interprets the message of literary works 
11. reflects upon the connection between the life and work of the 
author 
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13. reflects upon the literary creative process 

15. reflects upon the similarities and differences between literary 
works from different periods 

18. classifies a literary work (genres, motifc, etc) 

20. observes the stylistic features of literary works (choice of 
words, sentence structure, figurative language, rhythm) 

21. reflects upon the composition of literary works 

24. evaluates literature on the basis of criteria laid down by others 

25. evaluates literature on the basis of his own criteria 
33. reflects upon the importance of literature to man 

The emotional aspect 

4. derives pleasure from literary works 

5. is arrested by the excitement and atmosphere of literary works 

8. is emotionally involved with the characters and course of events 

in literary works 

10. is emotionally reached by the message of literary works 

22. finds pleasure in appreciating the formal traits of literary 
works (choice of words, sentence structure, figurative language, 
rhythm, composition) 

37. finds satisfaction in expressing himself in a literary form 
The conative aspect 

12. is interested in knowing more about the author 

16. takes an interest in the history of literature 

23. is interested in the form of literature 

26. seeks criteria in order to be able to evaluate literature in 
a better way 

31. looks for literature on his own initiative 
; The creative aspect 

i 

27. creates his own criteria for evaluating literature 

; 34. pictures in his imagination characters and the course of events 

j in literature 

I 35. re-creates his literary experiences through dramatization, 

i painting, composing, etc 

I 

( 36. gives expression to his experiences in a literary form (plays 

I with words, tells stories, writes poetry, etc) 

U 

ERIC 
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The functional aspect 

6. has a positive attitude to literature 
28. selects his literature carefully 

32. keeps himself informed of what is going on in the literary world 
38. is in the habit of consuming literature. 



4.4 The choice of goal descriptions: Section II 

In the second section of tie questionnaire we had to choose goal 
descriptions representing teaching with the aid of literature, i.e. 
where the art of literature is a means to another kind of end. In 
the empirical goal document analysis we had got goal descriptions 
in all goal areas of the classification scheme with the exception 
of the area of mathematics-oriented goals. In the area of aesthetic 
goals there were also a few goal descriptions where the content was 
nov the art of literature (literature was, for example, thought to 
give understanding of the characteristics of art in general). However, 
in order to limit the number of items in the questionnaire, we decided 
to restrict ourselves to the four goal areas in which we had 
registered most goal descriptions, viz. the areas of goals of mental 
hygiene, of ethical-social goals, of language-oriented goals, and of 
society-oriented goals. (Cf Klingberg and Agren 1971, 187.) Of course, 
it could also have been of interest to hear opinions on the value of 
literature for achieving nature- and technology-oriented, work-oriented, 
logic-oriented goals or goals of physical training and health. 

Contrary to the procedure in Section I v/e chose to construct the 
same number of goal descriptions for the four goal areas and for the 
six behavioural aspects. For each goal area we selected three content 
areas that together were to represent the goal area. For each content 
area six goal descriptions were constructed representing the six 
behavioural aspects. Thus we got 18 items representing a goal area and 
12 items representing a behavioural aspect. 

The content areas selected were the following: 

Goals of mental hygiene 



His own traits, needs, problems and behaviour 
Meaningful ness as opposed to alienation 
Identification - projection 
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Ethical-social goals 

The traits, needs, problems and beliaviour of other people 
Interaction between individuals within such groups as family-units, 
groups of colleagues 
Moral questions 

Language-oriented goals 

Vocabulary 

Grammar 

Communication 

Socie t y-oriented goals 

The state of affairs in different countries and during different 
periods 

Groups of society such as social groups, occupational groups, 
interest groups, authorities 
Religious, philosophical and political attitudes 

In selecting these content areas we had our goal document analysis 
in mind. There were, however, not always goal descriptions representing 
all behavioural aspects in the case of all twelve content areas. We 
thus had to supplement our own constructions. 

The goal descriptions were the following. The behavioural aspects 
are given here (in brackets: RE, HC. EH, CO, CR, FU), although they 
were not given in the questionnaire. (The different aspects were 
always presented in the same order, however.) The heading 'f the 
content area was given in the questionnaire, though not the heading 
of the goal area. Whtin, for e/ample, one goal description is formulated 
as "feels a certain affinity with one or several groups of society", 
the concept of groups of society is explained by the heading ‘Groups 
of society such as social groups, occupational groups, interest 
groups, authorities". 
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Goals of mental hygiene 

own jieed^,_problenis a^n^ 

45. (RE) can give an account of the traits* needs, problems and 

behaviour of man 

46. (HC) reflects upon his own traits, needs, problems and behaviour 

47. (EM) finds satisfaction in being able to understand himself 

48. (CO) endeavours to understand himself 

49. (CR) finds a personal solution to his problems 

50. (FU) develops his personality according to his capabilities and 

opportunities 

Me^n2n£fulne^s_a^ to_a2ien£tj[oji 

69. (RE) can give an account of various alternatives one can choose 

between in life 

70. (HC) reflects upon which factors make life meaningful 

71. (EM) feels security and a sense of belonging in the world 

72. (CO) strives for a meaningful life 

73. (CR) finds personal ways of making life meaningful 

74. (FU) looks on his life as meaningful 



2den^ifica^ion_-_p£oje£ti_oji 

93. (RE) can give an account of people who have been presented as 

ideals 

94. (HC) finds thoughts and problems in others that he experiences 

as vital to himself 

95. (EM) finds an outlet for his own emotional needs through identify- 

ing himseU' with others 

96. (CO) looks for others to identify himself with 

97. (CR) creates characters in his imagination to identify himself 

with 

98. (FU) solves his problems with the help of models found in others 
Ethical-social goals 

1*^®. £^_o£li£'^_P£®£l£ 

57. (RE) can give an account of the traits, needs, problems and 
behaviour of other people 



- 
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58. (HC) reflects upon the traits, needs, problems and behaviour of 

other people 

59. (EM) shares the feelings of other people experiencing their 

needs and problems 

60. (CO) takes an interest in the traits, needs, problems and behaviour 

of other people 

61. (CR) finds a personal way of giving adequate help to people with 

problems 

62. (FU) is tolerant, ready tc help, and generous 

J_njterac t[oji be^weeji j.n^i^idual s^ £>^£U£S__aSi lajuil/iufii^s , 

£rou£s_of col^l ea^ues 

81. (RE) can give an account of factors importodt for the relations 

within different groups 

82. (HC) reflects upon factors important for the relations within 

different groups 

83. (EM) feels an affinity with other people 

84. (CO) takes an interest in the relotions within different groups 

85. (CR) finds a way to co-ordinate the relations within groups to 

which he himself belongs 

86. (FU) respects and co-operates with others 

MoraJ[ £ues^icn^ 

105. (RE) can give an account of ethical norms 

106. (HC) reflects upon ethical norms 

107. (EM) feels a moral commitment 

108. (CO) seeks a moral norm 

109. (CR) finds his own ways of solving moral problems 

110. (FU) acts in accordance with ethical principies 

Language-oriented goals 
^ocabu2,ary 

39. (RE) has a rich vocabulary 

40. (HC) reflects upon his and other people's choice of words 

41. (EM) finds satisfaction in a correct and varied choice of words 

42. (CO) is interested in increasing his vocabulary 



43. (CR) forms his own new or compound words 

44. (FU) uses words correctly 

Gr^mmar^ 

63. (RE) can give an account of grammatical rules 

64. (HC) makes observations concerning the rules for the use of 

language 

65. (EM) reacts emotionally to correct and incorrect language 

66. (CO) takes pains to speak and write in a grammatically correct way 

67. (CR) varies his sentence structure in a personal way 

68. (FU) speaks and writes in accordance with grammatical rules 

^onm^nK^Uoji 

87. (RE) can give an account of the factors which are of importance 

for linguistic communication 

88. (HC) reflects upon the factors which are of importance for 

linguistic communication 

89. (EF^) enjoys being able to communicate with other people 

90. (CO) seeks to obtain a knowledge of the factors which are of 

importance for linguistic communication 

91. (CR) finds his own ways of solving problems of linguistic 

communication 

92. (FU) is able to communicate with others 
Society-oriented goals 

The of_aff^i£S_i£ dif f^ren^ ^unn^gjdjffere£t_ 

£enods^ 

51. (RE) can give an account of the state of affairs in different 

countries and during different periods 

52. (HC) reflects upon the state of affairs in different countries 

and during different periods 

53. (EM) is emotionally involved in the state of affairs in different 

countries and during different periods 

54. (CO) takes an interest in the state of affairs in different 

countries and during different periods 
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55. (CR) contributes ideas that may further the knowledge of different 

countries and periods 

56. (FU) has a global perspective 



Grou£s__of £ 0 £iet^ £0£i£^_9£OiiPS.»_0£Cjjp£Uojia2 3 ,>^ou£Sj^ 

£rou£Sj^ £u^hor Uie£ 

75. (RE) can give an account of groups of society 

76. (HC) reflects upon the state of affairs within groups of 

society 

77. (EM) feels a certain affinity with one or several groups of 

society 

78. (CO) is interested in the state of affairs within groups of 

society 

79. (CR) finds solutions which safeguard the interests of groups of 

society 

80. (FU) is a good citizen 



Re2i£i£U£,_pjiiJ[o£0£hK£l_a£d_polUK£l_a^t2tudes 



99. 


(RE) 


100. 


(HC) 


101. 


(EM) 


102. 


(CO) 


103. 


(CR) 


104. 


(FU) 



can give an account of religious, philosophical or 
political attitudes 

forms an opinion about religious, philosophical or 
political attitudes 

is emotionally involved in religious, philosophical or 
political attitudes 

is interested in religious, philosophical or political 
attitudes 

contributes ideas that may influence religious, philosophical 
or political attitudes 

takes part in religious, philosophical or political 
activities. 



The content areas were arranged so that every fourth area belonged 
to the same goal area. The first content area was "Vocabulary". 

In Section I we thus had 38 goal descriptions and in Section II 72, 
in all 110 goal descriptions. We did not think that we could use more. 

The original questionnaire (in Swedish) is presented as Appendix A. 
An English translation is given in Appendix B , where the numbers of the 



goal descriptions used here for identification purposes also are found. 



Introduction 



The questionnaire had an introduction which reads as follows: 

"The LIGRU Project, one of the research projects of the Swedish 
National Board of Education, is vorking on, among r'-her things, the 
objectives that should oe advanced for the instruction in literature 
in the Comprehensive School . With regard to the choice of objectives, 
we wish to investigate curretit opinions as to which are the most 
important objectives. The follcv/ing questionnaire is being sent to 
representatives of certain groups. It is very important for our 
continued work that all questionnaires sent out be answered. We are 
therefore hoping for a kind reception. 

We define literature as literature with an aesthetic intent (= the 
art of words). The concept is thus not wholly limited to fictional 
literature, but specialist literature, textbooks, handbooks and so on, 
not written with an aesthetic intent, do not belong here. Nor is 
the concept of literature confined to books, because oral narration, 
the theatre, films, radio and television may also be literary media. 
Literary products by the pupils themselves are also to be regarded as 
1 iterature. 

The teaching of literature can be conceived 1) as teaching about 
and in the art form termed literature (= the art of words), 2) as 
teaching with the help of literature. In the former case the objectives 
consist of pupil behaviour directly relating to the art of words 
(e.g. "names a number of authors", "interprets the message of works of 
literature"). In the latter case the art of words is a means to 
another kind of end (e.g. "endeavour? to understand himself", "uses 
words correctly"). 

In accordance with thi: grouping the questionnaire is made up of 
two sections. In the first section the objectives concern the art of 
words. In this section we v;ant to know how important the mentioned 
objectives are in relation to each other when instruction is about 
and in literature, in t he second section we want an assessment of how 
important the objectives or^i in relation to the overall objectives of 
the comprehensive school. In the second section we also want an 
assessment of how useful one has to consider literature to be as a 
means of achieving these objectives." 
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The introduction (instruction) was thus fairly shor^’. It was 
printed on one page, and at the time we thought that tnis was a good 
idea. However, some recipients had difficulties in answering the 
questionnaire as they did not entirely understand the purpose of it. 
We now think that it may be inadvisable to be too concerned about 
length when addressing persons qualified in a certain field. They 
may well be willing to read a lengthy introduction. 
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5 THE RECIPIENTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE: THE DEFINITION OF AN EXPERT 

In theory all members of society ought to have opinions on what 
should be done at school, especially at the compulsory school. On the 
other hand it can be argued that only persons qualified in a certain 
way are capable of giving useful answers to an inquiry of this kind. 

The more detailed the questionnaire, the truer this probably is. The 
way in which an "expert" is to be defined is debatable, and perhaps 
it would be better to speak of "qualified persons". But the word 
expert is established in this connection, ilbller (1970, 69-99), for 
example, speaks of "Expertenvorschauanalysen", i.e. analyses of 
the experts' outlook on the future. If we use the word expert, however, 
we have to state our definition. 

The following general definition of an expert as the recipient of 
an "Expertenvorschau" is given by Mbller (1970, 79): "An expert is 
one who has more than the ordinary knowledge in his field, who has 
been active in this field, and - the most important qualification - 
has occupied himself with the development of this field... who looks 
into the future, whose attention is directed towards improvement 
and progress." 

We are willing to accept this definition. With this starting-point 
we thought it reasonable that the experts with regard to instruction 
in literature in the comprehensive school could be found among the 
following groups; lecturers in methods of teaching literature, 
literary scholars, authors of children's books, children's librarians, 
and protagonists in the more general field of cultural debate. 

Usually the selection of recipients of a questionnaire is made by 
sampling. However, as Sweden is a small country, the groups in question 
are fairly small, too. We therefore thought that we should not use a 
sampling method but instead ask all members of the groups . 

The lecturers in methods of teaching literature were for that 
reason defined as such lecturers at the schools of education and the 
few remaining teachers' training colleges. Here, there are two kinds 
of lecturers in methods who may be experts in the field of literary 
instruction. There are lecturers in methods of teaching the school 
subject Swedish taught at the senior level of the compulsory school 



(school years 7 - 9) as well as at the upper secondary level comprehen- 
sive, voluntary school. There are also lecturers in methods used in 
the junior and middle levels of the comprehensive school (school 
years 1 - 3, and 4-6 resp). These lecturers deal with most subjects. 
From the school catalogues we got the names and addresses of the 
lecturers in methods at the institutes of Swedish, in methodology 
at the junior level and in methodology at the middle leve. In all 
there were 343 such lecturers. 

The literary scholars were defined as being the persons who could 
be found in the university catalogues teaching at the institutes of 
literary science, from professors to assistants. In those catalogues 
are also found some honorary members of the faculties ("docents") 
who are not actually teaching at the universities. They were also 
included in the group, which thus consisted of 115 persons. 

The authors of children's books were defined as being the persons 
who were members of the Association of Authors of Children's Books 
according to the association's catalogue. The group thus consisted 
of 172 authors. 

The children's librarians were defined in a similar way although 
we could not use an ordinary catalogue. We could find the members 
of the Association of Librarians, but there was no way of sorting 
out the children's librarians from the others, as there are very few 
appointments at the Swedish libraries that are explicitly stated to 
be posts as children's 1 ibrarians. With the help of the Library Section 
of the National Board of Education we got a list of children's 
librarians at Swedish public libraries. The Section had made out this 
list by asking the county libraries. The list was not complete but we 
succeeded in supplementing it by writing to the libraries not included. 
Our list was also supplemented by a list of those who attended a 
conference in Stockholm in 1971; librarians from all over Sweden who 
wanted to specialize in the scientific literature about children's 
literature (there was some overlapping between this list and the other). 
Altogether 143 librarians got the questionnaire. 

As mentioned earlier, protagonists in the more general field of 
cultural debate could also be regarded as experts in our sense, if 
they had written and spoken about the future of literary education. 

To define this group was more difficult, however. The obvious way 



would be to examine papers and journals from the last few years, 
noting when someone had written about this subject or was mentioned in 
reports of public discussions. But we had made no such systematic 
examination. The 18 members of the Swedish Academy whose duty it is 
to concern themselves about the Swedish language were asked, and as 
to the rest, we used our own knowledge of names. This method of 
selection was thus fairly subjective, and we were rather reluctant 
to regard this group as clearly defined. On the other hand, we thought 
that such intellectual leaders ought to be included, and in the end 
58 were asked to answer the questionnaire. (It is to be observed that 
we did not plan to compare the different groups of recipients with 
another. ) 

In all the number of recipients was 831. 

The questionnaires were sent out in October-November, 1971. A 
stamped and addressed envelope was enclosed. After three weeks a 
reminder was sent. We then gave the recipients the opportunity also 
to use some of the Chr istmas vacation and fixed January 15th, 1972 
as a time-limit. Only a few answers were received after this day. 

They were not included in the material. 

Up to the time-limit 512 (61.6 %) answered in some way or other. 
However, among those are 60 (7.2 %) answers which could not be used 
(such an answer could, for example, consist of a letter expressing 
a negative attitude). Another 130 (15.6 %) questionnaires were returned 
incomplete. Completely filled in were 322 (38.7 %) questionnaires. 

These figures are given in Table 1 together with detailed figures 
for the five expert categories. 

The reasons for not answering the questionnaire are not so easy 
to state. In spontaneous comments we find some arguments, however. 

Some recipients are reported to be ill and even dead. One says that 
he has got no time for unpaid extra work for the state, another that 
he is on leave and engaged in public business. There are also several 
answers expressing opposition in principle to the whole undertaking. 
(The specific reasons will be dealt with in Appendix C . ) Such opposi- 
tion in principle was also published in the press by one of the 

recipients during the questioning period. There are some who have 

referred to this, and it may be that others who have not answered at 

all were influenced by these articles. 



Table 1. Number of questionnaires sent out and answered 
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Several commerits, however, give the reason that the recipients do 
not regard themselves as experts. "I have never taught in a modern 
comprehensive school", "I have only worked with the 'orientational 
subjects' and English", "the undersigned cannot for the time being 
be regarded as a person who can be expected to reflect actively on 
the future shape of literary instruction", "I am not at all engaged 
in literary instruction in the comprehensive school", "I have no 
insight into or interest in the problems of the questionnaire", etc. 

The questionnaire should obviously not have been sent to these 
persons, since according to our definition the recipient should be 
a person who had occupied himself with the development of literary 
education in the Comprehensive School, and/or whose attention had been 
directed towards improvement and progress and who was looking into 
the future. 

Our groups of recipients are thus only groups in which the experts 
could be found. But many recipients may in some way or other not be 
experts in our sense. The lecturers in methods used at the junior 
and middle levels of the comprehensive school have many school subjects 
to survey. It is to be supposed that many of them have devoted their 
time in the first place to other activities than literary instruction. 
Some lecturers in the school subject Swedish at the senior level may 
have interested themselves mostly in language teaching of other kinds 
than teaching literature. The questions of teaching in the comprehen- 
sive school has not up to now had a very prominent place in the 
research and teaching of the institutes of literary science at the 
universities. Many literary scholars who received the questionnaire 
may have their main interest, for example, in the history of literature. 
All authors of children's books and all children's librarians have 
perhaps not reflected so much on literary education at school. It is 
not easy to know how much thought was given to this field by the 
members of the Swedish Academy. 

We must acknowledge that recipients who have abstained from 
answering on principle, finding the method of formulating explicit 
goal description? preposterous, for example, in spite of this or 
because of it may be real experts in our sense. On the other hand it 
is to be supposed that some may have answered without being an expert 
in this sense, for example, if they have seen the answering as an 
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official responsibility. However, we think it not unreasonable to 
assume that there are more real experts among those who have answered 
than among those who have not answered. 

Since it is not possible for us to give all the reasons for not 
answering, or to judge the competence of those who have in fact 
answered, we are attempting nothing else than to report the answers 
from those who have actually filled in the questionnaire. For the 
purpose of our investigation we have to define the expert group as 
consisting of these persons. 

In the treatment of the answers in chapters 6-7 we have taken 
the different expert groups together because we are not looking 
for differences between the groups. Since both the number of recipients 
who got the questionnaire and the number of them who have answered it 
is not the same in the different groups, one must be aware of the fact 
that the groups have varying importance for the calculated means, the 
biggest group being the lecturers in methods of teaching literature, 
who constitute nearly half of the population. This is quite in order, 
however, as we are trying to get the answers of the experts and by 
definition have different numbers of experts in the different groups. 

Our drop-out problem lies instead in the questionnaires which 
were returned incomplete. The drop-out is the drop-out of separate items. 
The results accounted for in chapters 6-7 are based on 452 questionnaires. 
Among these are 322 which are completely filled in and 130 which are 
not. Some goal descriptions have been evaluated by all 452 who have 
sent in their questionnaires. But in most cases the number of 
evaluators is somewhat lower. However, in Section I there are only 
2 items where more than 10 evaluators have dropped out. The minimum 
number of evaluators is 438. This drop-out may be regarded as 
negligible. 

In Section II the drop-out is somewhat lower in the case of the 
importance of the objectives than with regard to the usefulness of 
literature as a means of reaching these objectives. The highest 
number of evaluators in the former case is 449 and the lowest 422. 

In the case of the usefulness of literature the highest number is 
441, the lowest 418. Although bigger than in Section I, this drop-out 
does not seem important. The number of answers to the different 
items is shown in the tables in chapters 6 and 7 and in Appendix B. 



THE OBJECTIVES OF INSTRUCTION ABOUT AND IN LITERATURE 



The answers of the recipients to Section I and to Section II are 
treated separately. In this chapter we will consider the answers to 
Section I* the 38 goal descriptions representing the teaching about 
and in the art form termed literature. 

As was seen in the preceding chapter there are 452 questionnaires 
filled in more or less completely (322 questionnaires are complete). 

For each separate goal description, therefore, the number of recipients 
who have answered just this specific question is given. 

For each goal description the arithmetical mean has been calculated. 
The dispersion is shown by giving the number of markings for each 
point in the point-scale. 

As the question was how important the recipients thought the 
objectives to be in relation to each other, we will accout.t for the 
result giving the different goal descriptions in order of rank 
( Table 2 ). 



Table 2. The 38 goal descriptions or Section I in order of rank 

Order Type of Goal description 012345 Mean N 
of behav- (with identifica- 

rank iour x/ tion number) 



1 EM (4) derives pleas- 0 2 6 37 102 302 4.6 449 

ure from literary 
works 

2 FU (6) has a positive 0 0 5 51 98 297 4.5 451 

attitude to 
literature 



3 CO (31) looks for 004 79 144 224 4.3 451 

literature on his 

own initiative (continued) 

x/ The types of behaviour (according to the classification scheme 
referred to above) are abbreviated as follows: 



RE » reproductional behaviour 
HC « higher cognitive behaviour 
EM » emotional behaviour 
CO « conative behaviour 
CR « creative behaviour 
FU « functional behaviour 



r 






ir 
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Order Type of Goal desc»*iption 

of behav- (with identifica- 0 1 

rank iour tion number) 



EM 



FU 



(5) is arrested by 
the excitement and 
atmosphere of 
literary works 



(38) is in the habit 2 
of consuming litera- 
tu>^e 



Mean 



0 0 16 90 158 187 4.1 



2 24 91 121 207 4.1 



451 



447 



HC (7) reflects upon 0 
the people and course 
of events in literary 
works 



2 28 131 149 142 3.9 



452 



FU (28) selects his 
literature care- 
fully 

(8) is emotionally 
involved witn the 
characters and course 
of events in literary 
works 



4 11 59 132 127 113 3.6 4-»6 



1 15 53 152 136 95 3.5 452 



HC (9) interprets the 
message of literary 
works 



7 69 160 125 88 3.5 



452 



11 



EM (37) finds satisfac- 

tion in expressing 
himself •’n a liter- 
ary form 

EM (10) is emotionally 

reached by the 
message of literary 
works 



2 20 60 137 112 115 3.5 



22 70 147 132 76 3.4 



446 



449 



6 

ERIC 



11 RE (30) can give an 
account of how to 
obtain information 
about literature 
and how to gain access 
to literature 



11 CR (36) gives expression 6 
to his experiences 
in a literary form 
(plays with words, 
tells stories, writes 
poetry, etc) 



6 21 65 149 120 87 3.4 



24 76 131 109 101 3.4 



(continued) 
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Order Type of Goal description 

of behav- (with identifica- 012345 Mean N 

rank iojr tion number) 



I 

h 

I 






r 

] 

I 

{ 



I 

i 

I 



f 




14 



15 



15 



15 



18 



18 



20 



21 



22 



23 



HC (33) reflects upon 5 28 72 163 112 72 3.3 452 

the importance of 
literature to man 

EM (22) finds pleasure 7 28 71 165 123 55 32 449 

in appreciating the 
formal traits of 
literary works (choice 
of words, sentence 
structure, figurative 
language, rhythm, 
composition) 

HC (25) evaluates liter- 12 27 79 148 M 65 3.2 442 

ature on the basis 
of his own criteria 

FU (32) keeps himself 5 14 83 177 122 49 3.2 450 

informed of v;hat is 
going on in the 
literary world 

CO (26) seeks criteria 9 38 79 151 104 62 3.1 443 

in order to be able 
to evaluate litera- 
ture in a better way . 

CR (27) creates his own 17 29 82 146 104 60 3.1 438 

criteria for evaluat- 
ing literature 

CR (35) re-creates his 13 45 92 121 103 70 3.0 444 

literary experiences 
through dramatiza- 
tion, painting, 
composing, etc 

CR (34) pictures in his 17 38 102 151 89 52 2.9 449 

imagination charac- 
ters and the course 
of events in litera- 
ture 

HC (20) observes the 8 43 136 188 53 22 2.7 450 

stylistic features 
of literary works 
(choice of words, 
sentence structure, 
figurative language, 
rhythm) 

CO (23) is interested 3 56 157 158 55 17 2.6 446 

in the form of 
literature 

(continued) 
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Order Type of Goal description 

of behav- (with identifica- 01 2345 Mean N 

rank iour tion number) 



24 CO 

I 

i 

i 24 HC 

( 

f. 

26 CO 

27 RE 

i 27 HC 

! 27 HC 



(12) is interested 18 

in knowing more 
about the author 

(15) reflects upon 11 

the similarities 
and differences 
between literary 
works from differ- 
ent periods 

06) takes an 12 

interest in the 
history of literature 

(3) can give an 23 

account of the 
content of some 
literary works 

(11) reflects upon 19 

the connection bet- 
ween the life and 
work of the author 

(21) reflects upon 11 

the composition of 
literary works 



57 149 151 60 16 2.5 451 

55 150 164 52 19 2.5 451 

73 172 139 39 16 2.4 451 

85 147 137 43 14 2.3 449 

79 160 130 48 16 2.3 452 

75 174 139 39 11 2.3 449 



30 RE (14) can give an 

account of the main 
outlines of the 
development of 
literature 



28 84 166 120 43 11 2.2 



452 





31 


RE 


(17) can name 
different genres 


26 


103 177 108 


30 


6 


2.1 


450 


f’ 


31 


HC 


(18) classifies a 
literary work (genres 
motifs, etc) 


24 

» 


100 178 no 


32 


5 


2.1 


449 


i; 


31 


RE 


(19) can give an 


22 


100 190 103 


29 


6 


2.1 


450 



34 



HC 



concerning style, 
composition, rhythm, 
and figurative language 

(13) reflects upon 32 122 148 115 21 

the literary creative 

process 



13 2.0 



451 



I 

ERIC 






I 42 



(continued) 
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Order Type of Goal description 

of behav- (with identifica- 012345 Mean N 

rank iour tion number 



35 



36 



37 



38 



RE (29) can give an 84 146 136 62 18 5 1.6 451 

account of the 
book's progress 
from the author 
via the publisher 
to the bookseller 
and library 

RE (1) can list a nuin- 76 174 133 48 11 7 1.5 449 

ber of book titles 
and/or authors 

HC (24) evaluates 121 123 116 66 13 2 1.4 441 

literature on the 
basis of criteria 
laid down by others 

RE (2) can recite 99 182 117 37 15 1 1.3 451 

poetry by heart 
or quote passages 
from literary 
works 



i 

?; 

\ 

i- 

I 



In order to analyse the results more closely we bring the goal 
descriptions into logical groups according to content. The disposition 
is: 1) The author ( Table 3 ), 2) Literature in society ( Table 4 ), 

3) The literary works and their content ( Table 5 ), 4) Basic literary 
concepts ( Table 6 ), 5) Evaluation of literary works ( Table 7 ), 

6) The reception of the literary work by the consumer ( Table 8 ), 

7) The pupil's literary creativity ( Table 9 ). The goal descriptions 
are presented in order of rank, and the median of the order of rank 
distribution of all 38 objectives of Section I (see the following 
Comments) is marked. 
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Table 3. 


Objectives concerning the author 




Type of 
behaviour 


Goal description 


Mean 








CO 


(12) is interested in knowing more about 
the author 


2.5 


CO 


(16) takes an interest in the history of 
literature 


2.4 


HC 


(11) reflects upon the connection between the 
life and work of the author 


2.3 


HC 


(13) reflects upon the literary creative process 


2.0 


RE 


(1) can list a number of book titles and/or 
authors 


1.5 


Table 4. 


Objectives concerning literature in society 




Type of 
behaviour 


Goal description 


Mean 


RE 


(30) can give an account of how to obtain 
information about literature and how to 
gain access to literature 


3.4 


HC 


(33) reflects upon the importance of 
literature to man 


3.3 


FU 


(32) keeps himself informed of what is 
going on in the literary world 


3.2 








RE 


(29) can give an account of the book's 
progress from the author via the publisher 
to the bookseller and library 


1.6 



ERIC 

MMiffilffTIILiU 
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Table 5. Objectives concerning the literary works and their content 
Type of 

behaviour Goal description Mean 



HC (7) reflects upon the people and course of 

events in literary works 3.9 

EM (8) is emotionally involved with the 

characters and course of events in literary 

works 3.5 

HC (9) interprets the message of literary works 3.5 

EM (10) is emotionally reached by the message 

of literary works 3.4 



Median 

HC (15) reflects upon the similarities and 

differences between literary works from 
different periods 2.5 

CO (16) takes an interest in the history 

of literature 2.4 

RE (3) can give an account of the content 

of some literary works 2.3 

RE (14) can give an account of the main out- 
lines of the development of literature 2.2 

RE (1) can list a number of book titles 

and/or authors 1.5 

RE (2) can recite poetry by heart or quote 

passages from literary works 1.3 
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Table 6. Objectives concerning basic literary concepts 
Type of 

behaviour Goal descriptions Mean 



EM (22) finds pleasure in appreciating the 

formal traits of literary works (choice of 

words, sentence structure, figurative 

language, rhythm, composition) 3.2 



HC 


(20) observes the stylistic features of 
literary works (choice of words, sentence 
structure, figurative language, rhythm) 


2.7 


CO 


(23) is interested in the form of literature 


2.6 


HC 


(21) reflects upon the composition of 
literary works 


2.3 


RE 


(17) can name different genres 


2.1 


HC 


(18) classifies a literary work (genres, 
motifs, etc) 


2.1 


RE 


(19) can give an account of principles 
concerning style, composition, rhythm, 
and figurative language 


2.1 


Table 7. 


Objectives concerning evaluation of literary works 




Type of 
behaviour 


Goal description 


Mean 



HC (25) evaluates literature on the basis of 

his own criteria 3.2 

CO (26) seeks criteria in order to be able 

to evaluate literature in a better way 3.1 

CR (27) creates his own criteria for 

evaluating literature 3.1 

Median 

HC (24) evaluates literature on the basis of 

criteria laid down by others 




1.4 



Table 8. Objectives concerning the reception of the literary work 
by the consumer 
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Type of 

behaviour Goal description Mean 

EM (4) derives pleasure from literary works 4.6 

EU (6) has a positive attitude to literature 4.5 

CO (31) looks for literature on his own initiative 4.3 

EM (5) is arrested by the excitement and 

atmosphere of literary works 4.1 

FU (38) is in the habit of consuming literature 4.1 

FU (28) selects his literature carefully 3.6 



Med i an 



Table 9. Objectives concerning the pupil's literary creativity 



Type of 

behaviour Goal description Mean 



EM { 37 ) finds satisfaction in expressing himself 

in a literary form 3.5 

CR (36) gives expression to his experiences in a 

literary form (plays with words, tells stories, 
writes poetry, etc) 3.4 

Median 



CR (35) re-creates his literary experiences through 

dramatization, painting, composing, etc 3.0 

CR (34) pictures in his imagination characters 

and the course of events in literature 2.9 



1 



; , 47 
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Comments ; 

As is seen from Table 2 the median of the order of rank distribution 
lies between 3.1 (order of rank 18) and 3.0 (order of rank 20). We 
will try to analyse the findings taking the median as a dividing line 
between more or less valued objectives. 

Highly valued are the objectives concerning the reception of the 
literary works by the consumer ( Table 8 ). All are put into the upper 
half. This result may be a manifestation of an international trend 
to emphasize the literary response. 

We can also interpret Table 7 . listing the objectives concerning 
the evaluation of literary works, in this light. Three of the four 
objectives are placed in the upper half. These are the objectives 
that stress that the evaluative criteria be the consumer's own. 

Number 24 ("evaluates literature on the basis of criteria laid down 
by others") has, unlike the others, been rejected (order of rank 37). 

The same reason may have caused the objectives concerning the 
pupil's literary creativity ( Table 9 ) to have been judged fairly high. 
It is interesting to note that the two objectives in the upper half, 

36 and 37, deal with the expression of the pupil's experiences in 
a literary form. The objectives 34 and 35, where existing literature 
is regarded as the basis of creativity, are placed somewhat lower. 

With one exception the objectives concerning literature in society 
are placed in the upper half ( Table 4 ). In comparing the three approved 
objectives and the one not accepted we can also discern the concentra- 
tion of interest in the receiver. 

The objectives placed in the lower half are mainly to be found in 
Tables 3, 5 and 6 . In Table 3 , listing objectives concerning the 
author, we find not one put in the upper half. The objectives concern- 
ing basic literary concepts ( Table 6 ) are also, with one exception, 
in the lower half. This exception, number 22 ("finds pleasure in 
appreciating the formal traits of literary works"), has its centre of 
gravity not so much in the literary work itself as in the receiver 
himself. 

In the case of the objectives concerning the literary works and 
their content ( Table 5 ), we have a greater dispersion. There are six 
objectives in the lower half and four in the upper. Two of the latter 

48 
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four express emotional behaviour (numbers 8 and 10), and the two 
others (numbers 7 and 9) can also be said to stress the receiver more 
than the work of art. 

Summing up we seem to have a fairly consistent tendency in the 
material. This consistency is of interest when asking how much one 
can rely on a questionnaire of this type. It should, of course, also 
be of importance when constructing a programme of aims for the 
comprehensive school. 

Taking the most highly valued half of goal descriptions as 
expressing expert opinion on what is most important. Section I of 
the requirement analysis has provided the following objectives (for 
each content area in order of rank): 

Content area: The reception of the literary work by the consumer 

EM derives pleasure from literary works 

FU has a positive attitude to literature 

CO locks for literature on his own initiative 

EM is arrested by the excitement and atmosphere of literary works 

FU is in the habit of consuming literature 

FU selects his literature carefully 

Content area: Literature in society 

RE can give an account of how to obtain information about literature 
and how to gain access to literature 
HC reflects upon the importance of literature to man 
FU keeps himself informed of what is going on in the literary world 

Content area: The pupiTs literary creativity 

EM finds satisfaction in expressing himself in a literary form 
CR gives expression to his experiences in a literary form (plays 
with words, tells stories, writes poetry, etc) 

Content area: Evaluation of literary works 

HC evaluates literature on the basis of his own criteria 
CO seeks criteria in order to be able to evaluate literature in 
a better way 

CR creates his own criteria for evaluating literature 
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Content area; The literary works and their content 

HC reflects upon the people and course of events in literary works 

EM is emotionally involved with the characters and course of events 
in literary works 

HC interprets the message of literary works 

EM is emotionally reached by the message of literary works 

Content area: Basic literary concepts 

EM finds pleasure in appreciating the formal traits of literary 
works (choice of words, sentence structure, figurative language, 
rhythm, composition). 
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7 THE OBJECTIVES OF INSTRUCTION WITH THE HELP OF LITERATURE 

Section II of the questionnaire dealt with objectives where literature 
is not the object of behaviour but a means to another kind of end. 

In 4.4 we have accounted for our decision to restrict ourselves to 
the four goal areas where we had registered most goal descriptions 
in the goal document analysis. He are thus here dealing with goals 
of mental hygiene, ethical-social goals, language-oriented goals, 
and society-oriented goals. 

Since we are concerned with the use of literature we are obviously 
most interested in the usefulness of literature as a means of reaching 
the goals in question. However, we must also take into consideration 
how important the recipients regarded the objectives to be. There are 
items where they have answered that literature could be very useful, 
but at the same time have not considered the objectives to be so 
important in the comprehensive school. There are also items where one 
has regarded the objectives as being fairly important, but not 
considered literature so good a means. In the tables accounting for 
the results of Section II, we are giving the order of rank of the 
supposed usefulness of literature as a means of reaching the goals. 

As in Section I we are giving the arithmetical mean, the dispersion 
through the numbers of markings for each point in the point-scale 
and the number of recipients who have answered the specific question. 
For each item, however, we are also giving the mean of the judged 
importance of the objective in question. 

As was accounted for in 4.4, each goal area v/as represented by 
18 goal descriptions. These goal descriptions belonged to three content 
areas. When interpreting the results, we must also bear in mind that 
each of the six goal descriptions of a content area belonged to a 
different behavioural type. 

The order of rank is given separately for the four goal areas, the 
goals of mental hygiene in Table 10 , the ethical-social goals in 
Table 11 , the language-oriented goals in Table 12 and the society- 
oriented goals in Table 13 . The three content areas of each goal 
area are thus taken jointly in the tables. 
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Table 10. The usefulness of literature as a means of reaching the 
18 objectives in the area of goals of mental hygiene^ 
in order of rank 



l 

f 



I 

k 

t 

) 

i 



i 

It 




Order Type of 
of behav- 
rank iour 



Goal description 
(with identification 
number and mean of 0 
the Judged impor- 
tance of the objec- 
tive) 



1 2 3 4 5 Mean N 



HC 



RE 



EM 



HC 



HC 



CO 



CR 



FU 



CO 



(94) finds thoughts 3 
and problems in others 
that he experiences 
as vital to himself 
(3.8) 

(45) can give an 3 
account of the 
traits, needs, 
problems and behav- 
iour of man (3.7) 



5 16 82 156 171 4.1 433 



2 26 108 171 126 3.9 436 



(95) finds an outlet 
for his own emotion- 
al needs through 
identifying himself 
with others (3.1) 

(46) reflects upon 
his own traits, needs, 
problems and behav- 
iour (3.9) 



6 9 31 105 125 152 3.8 428 



1 12 33 151 150 93 3.6 440 



(70) reflects upon 
which factors make 
life meaningful 
(4.0) 



4 10 36 153 149 79 3.6 431 



(96) looks for others 12 
to identify himself 
with (2.5) 



6 42 134 132 104 3.6 430 



(97) creates charac- 
ters in his imagina- 
tion to identify 
himself with (1.9) 

(98) solves his 
problems with the 
help of models found 
in others (2.6) 

(48) endeavours to 
understand himself 
(4.2) 



19 14 44 106 139 104 3.5 426 



13 10 47 122 147 86 3.5 425 



7 11 63 151 120 87 3.4 439 



(continued) 
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Order Type of 

of behav- Goal description 
rank iour 
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0 1 2 3 4 5 Mean N 



9 


RE 


(93) can give an 
accoijnt of people 
who have been pre- 
sented as ideals 
(2.4) 


11 


FU 


(50) develops his 
personality accord- 
ing to his capabili- 
ties and opportuni- 
ties (4,6) 


12 


CR 


(49) finds a person- 
al solution to his 
problems (4.2) 


12 


CR 


(73) finds personal 
ways of making life 
meaningful (4.3) 


14 


EM 


(47) finds satisfac- 
tion in being able 
to understand him- 
self (3.6) 


14 


RE 


(69) can give an 
account of various 
alternatives one 
can choose between 
in life (2.9) 


14 


CO 


(72) strives for a 
meaningful life (4.4) 


17 


FU 


(74) looks on his 
life as meaning- 
ful (4.2) 


18 


EM 


(71) feels security 
and a sense of 
belonging in the 
world (4.0) 



13 21 43 137 139 77 3.4 430 

9 22 73 159 106 69 3.2 438 

9 17 99 149 101 60 3.1 435 

14 27 73 147 103 61 3.1 425 

19 27 78 160 89 58 3.0 431 

11 32 90 159 81 52 3.0 425 



14 


34 


78 


153 


93 


58 


3.0 


430 


30 


47 


78 


165 


61 


40 


2.7 


421 


36 


55 


89 


154 


57 


32 


2.6 


423 



t 

er|c 
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Table 11» The usefulness of literature as a means of reaching the 
18 objectives in the area of ethical-social goals, in 
order of rank 



I 



O 




L 



Order Type of Goal description 
of behav- (with identification 

rank iour number and mean of 0 1 2 3 4 5 Mean N 

the judged impor- 
tance of the objec- 

tive) 



1 HC 



1 EM 



(58) reflects upon 1 5 19 114 171 124 3.9 434 

the traits, needs, 
problems and behav- 
iour of other people 
(4.0) 



(59) shares the feel- 0 
ings of other people 
experiencing their 
needs and problems 
(4.2) 



8 26 111 150 139 3.9 434 






3 CO 



4 RE 



(60) takes an inter- 1 4 23 128 157 119 3.8 432 

est in the traits, 

needs, problems and 

behaviour of other 

people (4.2) 

(57) can give an 5 11 32 131 149 103 3.7 431 

account of the 
traits, needs, prob- 
lems and behaviour 
of other people (3.2) 



5 


HC 


(106) reflects upon 
ethical norms (3.9) 


2 


7 


36 


147 


143 


94 


3.6 


429 


6 


EM 


(107) feels a moral 
commitment (4.0) 


7 


12 


38 


165 


114 


91 


3.5 


427 


7 


CO 


(108) seeks a moral 
norm (3.9) 


3 


23 


56 


156 


in 


80 


3.4 


429 


8 


HC 


(82) reflects upon 


3 


19 


64 


161 


130 


54 


3.3 


431 



factors important 
for the relations 
within different 
groups (3.6) 

8 EM (83) feels an affin- 6 25 58 148 120 76 3.3 433 

ity with other 
people (4.4) 



8 CO (84) takes an inter- 4 11 58 179 126 50 3.3 428 

est in the relations 
within different 
groups (3.6) 

(continued) 




0 1 2 3 4 5 Mean M 



Order Type of 

of behav- Goal description 
rank iour 






i 



j 

I 



11 



11 



11 



14 



15 



15 



17 



18 



FU (62) is tolerant, 

ready to help, and 
generous (4.6) 

RE (105) can give an 

account of ethical 
norms (2.8) 

I 

CR (109) finds his own 

ways of solving 
moral problems (3.7) 

FU (110) acts in accord- 20 32 68 146 85 70 3 

ance with ethical 
principles (4.0) 

CR (61) finds a person- 7 34 99 152 93 49 3, 

al way of giving 
adequate help to 
people with problems 
(4.0) 

FU (86) respects and co- 13 26 89 161 86 57 3. 

operates with others 
(4.7) 

RE (81) can give an 13 32 94 163 87 35 2. 

account of factors 
important for the 
relations within 
different groups (2.8) 

CR (85) finds a way to 14 48 118 161 59 25 2. 

co-ordinate the rela- 
tions within groups to 
which he himself 
belongs (3.7) 



10 26 84 139 103 70 3 

11 36 66 14C' 94 75 3 

18 25 74 134 95 77 3 
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.2 432 

.2 422 

.2 423 

1 421 

0 434 

0 432 

9 428 

7 425 
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Table 12. The usefulness of literature as a means of reaching the 
18 objectives in the area of language-oriented goals, in 
order of rank 

Order Type of Goal description 
of behav- (with identification 



rank 


iour 


number and mean of 0 

the judged impor- 
tance of the objec- 
tive) 


1 


2 


3 4 5 


Mean 


N 


1 


RE 


(39) has a rich vocab- 0 
ulary (4.6) 


1 


5 


22 108 305 


4.6 


441 


2 


CO 


(42) is interested 0 

in increasing his 
vocabulary (4.4) 


3 


17 


54 136 231 


4.3 


441 


3 


HC 


(40) reflects upon 2 

his and other people's 
choice of words (3.7) 


1 


25 


99 162 151 


4.0 


440 


4 


FU 


(44) uses words 3 

correctly (4.0) 


8 


30 


96 146 155 


3.9 


438 


5 


EM 


(41) finds satisfac- 5 


18 


27 


119 150 116 


3.7 


435 



tion in a correct and 
varied choice of 
words (3.7) 

CR (67) varies his 

sentence structure 
in a personal way 
(3.6) 

FU (92) is able to 

connnunicate with 
others (4.7) 

EM (89) enjoys being 

able to communicate 
with other people 
(4.0) 

CR (43) forms his own 

new or compound 
words (2.6) 

HC (64) makes observa- 

tions concerning 
the rules for the 
use of language (3.0) 

CO (66) takes pains to 

speak and write in a 
grammatically correct 
way (3.3) 



3 15 38 111 155 113 3.7 435 



4 18 42 144 133 93 3.5 434 



15 26 60 170 90 70 3.2 431 



22 33 67 145 85 81 3.1 433 



9 41 69 149 109 56 3.1 433 



16 34 65 160 105 56 3.1 436 



(continued) 
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Order Type of 

of behav- Goal description 012345 Mean N 
rank iour 



9 CO 



13 EM 



13 FU 



15 HC 



15 CR 



17 RE 



18 RE 



(90) seeks to obtain 11 22 76 161 104 56 3.1 430 

a knowledge of the 

factors which are of 
importance for lin- 
guistic communication 
(3.4) 

(65) reacts emotion- 26 33 64 156 91 59 3.0 429 

ally to correct and 
incorrect language 
(2.7) 

(68) speeks and 13 30 86 152 106 47 3.0 434 

writes in accordance 
with the grammatical 
rules (3.2) 

(88) reflects upon 11 33 99 157 82 47 2.9 429 

the factors which are 
of importance for 
linguistic communica- 
tion (3.1) 

(91 ) finds his own 20 36 86151 85 46 2.9 424 

ways of solving 

problems of linguis- 
tic communication (3.6) 

(87) can give an 28 54 90 145 74 38 2.7 429 

account of the 
factors which are 
of importance for 
linguistic communi- 
cation (2.4) 

(63) can give an 64 79 110 104 47 29 2.2 433 

account of grammati- 
cal rules (2.3) 
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Table 13. The usefulness of literature as a means of reaching the 
18 objectives in the area of societyoriented goals, in 
order of rank 

Order Type of Goal description 
of behav- (with identification 

rank iour number and mean of 012345 Mean N 
the judged impor- 
tance of the objec- 

tive) 



1 CO 



1 FU 

3 HC 



4 RE 



5 EM 



5 HC 



5 CO 



8 CO 



(54) takes an inter- 0 1 29 114 175 120 3.9 439 

est in the state of 

affairs in different 

countries and during 

different periods 

(3.7) 

(56) has a global 2 9 24 100 146 153 3.9 434 

perspective (4.0) 

(52) reflects upon 1 6 28 114 172 117 3.8 438 

the state of affairs 
in different coun- 
tries and during 
different periods 
(3.6) 



(51) can give an 1 12 38 125 130 130 3.7 436 

account of the state 
of affairs in differ- 
ent countries and 
during different 
periods (2.9) 



(53) is emotionally 2 13 36 143 145 94 3.6 433 

involved in the state 
of affairs in differ- 
ent countries and 
during different 
periods (3.0) 



(76) reflects upon 2 12 37 133 163 83 3.6 430 

the state of affairs 
within groups of 
society (3.8) 



(102) is interested 2 9 34 154 154 81 3.6 434 

in religious, philo- 
sophical or political 
attitudes (3.7) 



(78) is interested 3 10 40 166 134 78 3.5 431 

in the state of 
affairs within groups 
of society (3.8) 







(continued) 



Order Type of 

of behav- Goal description 
rank iour 



0 1 2 3 4 5 Mean N 



8 HC 



10 CR 



10 RE 



12 EM 



13 CR 



14 RE 



14 EM 



14 FU 



17 CR 



FU 



(100) forms an 8 12 37 157 140 76 3.5 430 

opinion about 
religious, philo- 
sophical or politi- 
cal attitudes (3.5) 

(55) contributes 11 16 57 135 123 84 3.4 426 

ideas that may 
further the knowledge 
of different coun- 
tries and periods 
(3.2) 

(99) can give an 6 25 64 129 115 92 3.4 431 

account of religious, 
philosophical or 
political attitudes 
( 2 . 8 ) 

poi) is emotionally 10 21 50 150 130 65 3.3 426 

involved in religious, 

philosophical or 

political attitudes 

(2.9) 

(103) contributes 20 36 74 146 88 62 3.0 426 

ideas that may 

influence religious, 
philosophical or 
political attitudes 
(2.9) 

(75) can give an 10 42 85 157 96 39 2.9 429 

account of groups 
of society (2.6) 

(77) feels a certain 15 42 70 160 106 32 2.9 425 

affinity with one or 
several groups of 
society (3.3) 

(104) takes part in 21 39 84 153 81 48 2.9 426 

religious, philosoph- 
ical or political 

activities (2.9) 

(79) finds solutions 17 46 97 164 70 30 2.7 424 

which safeguard the 
interests of groups 
of society (3.2) 

(80) is a good 
citizen (4.0) 
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30 54 94 150 58 32 2.6 418 



Comments: 



In Section I we have used the median as a dividing line between 
objectives valued to a greater or lesser degree. In Section II we have 
to consider the usefulness of literature as a means of reaching an 
objective as well as the importance of the objective. With regard 
to the assessment of the usefulness of literature as a means of 
reaching the objectives » the median lies among the four goal 
descriptions which have got the mean 3.3. If we include all these 
four objectives, the upper half will consist of 39 goal descriptions. 
The median concerning the importance of the objectives lies among 
the seven goal descriptions which have got the mean 3.7. If we 
include all these seven objectives, the upper half will consist 
of 37 goal descriptions. 

In Table 14 we compare the different goal areas, stating the 
number of goal descriptions which belong to the upper half concerning 
the usefulness of literature as a means of reaching the objectives 
and concerning the importance of the objectives. Also given are the 
number of goal descriptions belonging to the upper’ half concerning 
both the usefulness of literature as a means of reaching the objectives 
and the importance of the objectives. This procedure means a rigorous 
sorting out of objectives, but the remaining 23 should be ones which 
the expert group has regarded as important objectives of the 
Comprehensive School and ones for which literature is thought to be 
a first-rate means. 

The objectives are the following: 

Goals of mental hygiene 

Cojitenjt £rea^ His_own_t£aU^,_n£eds_j^ £roblems_ajid__b£h^viou^r 

RE can give an account of the traits, needs, problems and behaviour 
of man 

HC reflects upon his own traits, needs, problems and behaviour 
CO endeavours to understand himself 

Cpr>ten^ £rea^ £P£Osed to_al^i enaction 

HC reflects upon which factors make life meaningful 
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Table 14» The number of goal descriptions in the different goal areas 
I which belong to the upper half concerning the usefulness 

I of literature as a means of reaching the objectives and 

! concerning the importance of the objectives 





Number of goal 
descriptions 
belonging to 
the upper half 
concerning the 
usefulness of 


Number of goal 
descriptions 
belonging to 
the upper half 
concerning the 
importance of 


Number of goal 
descriptions 
belonging to 
the upper half 
concerning both 
the usefulness 


literature as 
a means of 
reaching the 
objectives 


tlie objectives 


of literature 
as a means of 
reaching the 
objectives and 
the importance 
of the objec- 
tives 


Goals of mental hygiene 


10 1 11 


5 


Ethical-social goals 


10 


13 


7 


Language-oriented goals 


7 


7 


6 


Society-oriented goals 


12 


6 


5 


Total 


39 


37 

~ 1 


23 



f 

I 

I 

i 

I 

i 



i 
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CojitenJt £reaj^ on_-_p£Oj^e£ti^oji 

HC f'^nds thoughts and problems in others that he experiences as 
vital to himself 

Ethical-social goals 

Contenjt area^ The traits Jl®®d£,_p£Oblem£ and behaviour £f_other_peo£le 

HC reflects upon the traits, needs, problems and behaviour of other 
people 

EM shares the feelings of other people experiencing their needs 
and problems 

CO takes an interest in the traits, needs, problems and behaviour 
of other people 

Cojitent areaj_ interacti^oni betweeji in^i^i^uals wi£h£n_sucji £>^ou£s_a£ 

EM feels an affinity with other people 

£0£tent area£ Moral. £uestion£ 

HC reflects upon ethical norms 
EM feels a moral commitment 
CO seeks a moral norm 

Language-oriented goals 

Co£ten t area£ Vocabulary 
RE has a rich vocabulary 

HC reflects upon his and other people's choice of words 
EM finds satisfaction in a correct and varied choice of words 
CO is interested in increasing his vocabulary 
FU uses words correctly 

Coni ten£ a r eaj_ bommjnlca ti^on 

FU is able to communicate with others 
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Society-oriented goals 

£ojiten^ ^reaj^ The ^t^te of_aff£irs_iji £ 0 ]jn^rj^e^ £nd ^urijig_ 

di£fer£njt fienod£ 

CO takes an interest in the state of affairs in different countries and 
during different periods 
FU has a global perspective 

Co£ten£ £rea£ 6roups_of ^0£iety £U£h_a£ £O£ial_g£O£P£,j0£C£patj^O£al 
£rou£S_j^ l'^l.®Jl®s^t_g£0£P£,ja£tho£i£ies_ 

HC reflects upon the state of affairs within groups of society 
CO is interested in the state of affairs within groups of society 

£o£ten£ £rea£ £eli5iou£,__p£iJ^o£0£hK£l_and_pol UK£l_at_tU£des 
CO is interested in religious, philosophical or political attitudes. 
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8 CONCLUSIONS 

There is no real forerunner to this requirement analysis. It is 
therefore reasonable to accept that it has its shortcomings. Neverthe- 
less, there seem to be clear tendencies in the answers, and we suggest 
that the results should be taken into due consideration when discussing 
the drawing up of a future, central standard curriculum for the 
Swedish Comprehensive School. 

We think it advisable that a standard curriculum should express 
the aims of instruction by listing a number of goal descriptions in 
explicit terms. These goal descriptions should be on what we call 
the second level of generality (cf. Klingberg and Agren 1971, 34 and 
4.2 above). 

We regard certain objectives on the second level of generality 
as belonging to the functional aspect of behaviour. These describe 
the ultimate integrated behaviours, the action patterns that one 
expects of the pupil during school-days but not least after leaving 
school. These functional objectives are hierarchically superior to 
the objectives belonging to the other behavioural aspects. We suggest 
that each part of a standard curriculum dealing with a certain school 
subject or activity be headed by the functional objectives, and that 
the actual listing of objectives (viz. those that can be broken down 
to the third level of generality and be trained or stimulated at 
school) includes objectives of other types of behaviour than the 
functional . 

Using this suggested model for a standard curriculum, we can 
express our interpretation of the answers to the questionnaire in 
the following vny: 

Interpretation of the answers to the questionnaire using a model 
suggested for use in a standard curriculum 

Instruction in literature in the Comprehensive School implies 

1) instruction about and in the art form termed literature (the art 
of words) 

2) instruction with the help of literature, i.e. when the content 
side of the objectives is of another kind than the art of words. 
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I. Instruction about and in the art form termed literature (the art 
of words) 

The desired action patterns are that the pupil, during school-days, 

but not least after leaving school 

shows a positive attitude to literature 

is in the habit of consuming literature 

selects his literature carefully 

keeps himself informed of what is going on in the literary world. 

In order to reach these functional behaviours, the Comprehensive 
School ought to train and stimulate the following behaviours of 
the pupil: 

£ojiten^ 1*^®. Jie£e£tJ^oji of_tJie_l Her^r^ ^!lk_b)' Jthe £on^s£mer 

1. derives pleasure from literary works 

2. is arrested by the excitement and atmosphere of literary works 

3. looks for literature on his own initiative 

£ojiten£ £rea£ iiile£a£ure_iji £ 0 £i£t^ 

4. gives an account of how to obtain information about literature 
and how to gain access to literature 

5. reflects upon the importance of literature to man 

Co£tenJt £reaj_ The £U£i K£ litera£y_cre£tj^vH;/ 

6. gives expression to his experiences in a literary form 

7. finds satisfaction in expressing himself in a literary form 

Co£ten£ £rea£ lv£l ua£i on_of 

8. evaluates literature on the basis of his own criteria 

9. seeks criteria in order to be able to evaluate literature in a 
better way 

10. creates his own criteria for evaluating literature 

Co£t£nJt £rea£ The ^i te£aryjyorjcs_a£d_th^e£r_conte£t 

11. reflects upon the people and course of events in literary works 

12. is emotionally involved with the characters and course of events 
in literary works 




13. interprets the message of literary works 

14. is emotionally reached by the message of literary works 

Content areaj^ i^lei?iy_conce£t^ 

15. finds pleasure in appreciating the formal traits of literary works 

II. Instruction with the help of literature 

Among the goals of the Comprehensive School there are some where 
literature (the art of words) may well be used as a teaching aid, 
although the objectives do not concern the art of words. As examples 
of such behaviours that can be trained and stimulated with the help 
of literature, the following are given; 

Goals of mental hygiene 

Content ^rea^. Hi^ own trai tSj^ jieeds^,_proy ems^ and be]iaviour 

1. gives an account of the traits, needs, problems and behaviour 
of man 

2. reflects upon his ov/n traits, needs, problems and behaviour 

3. endeavours to understand himself 

£ojitent areaj_ Meanin^fu^l ne^s_a^ op£o^ed to_al^ienatjon 

4. reflects upon which factors make life meaningful 

£ojitent area^ -_proiecti^o£ 

5. finds thoughts and problems in others that he experiences as 
vital to himself 

Ethical-social goals 

Contend ±reaj_ The trai tSj_ |ieed£,__problem£ £n^ behaviour of_o£her 
£eopJ_e 

6. reflects upon the traits, needs, problems and behaviour of other 
people 

7. shares the feelings of other people experiencing their needs and 
problems 

8. takes an interest in the traits, needs, problems and behaviour 
of other people 
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£onten^ area^, inle£a£tj^oji between Individuals withj^n_svchi £rou£s_as 
faniiJ[y 2 ‘^Jl^lSj_ £rou£sj>f £oJ_lea£ues 

9. feels an affinity with other people 

Co£tenJt £reas Moral, luesjtions 

10. reflects upon ethical norms 

11. feels a moral commitment 

12. seeks a moral norm 

Language-oriented goals 

Co£tenJt a.reaj, y^ocabuj^ary 

13. has a rich vocabulary 

14. reflects upon his and other people's choice of words 

15. finds satisfaction in a correct and varied choice of words 

16. is interested in increasing his vocabulary 

17. uses words correctly 

Content aireaj, £onmi£nJ ca,tion 

18. communicates v'ith others 

Soc.Jty-oriented goals 

Content areas Jhe £tate of_affairs_in different coun£rie£ and during 
different £e£iod£ 

19. takes an interest in the state of affairs in different countries 
and during different periods 

20. has a global perspective 

£onten£ areas Grou£S_of society iu£h_a£ ioci£l_group£,j)ccijp£tsonal 

£rou£Sj^ 

21. reflects upon the state of affairs within groups of society 

22. is interested in the state of affairs within groups of society 

Cpstent areas !ieli£ious,_philo£ 0 £hscal_and_pol UJ[c£l__attst£des 

23. is interested in religious, philosophical or political attitudes 
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The effect of such a list of objectives in a central standard 
curriculum is a general control of instruction. It is especially 
important to note which objectives are not included. If, for example, 
the only objective listed in the content area "Basic literary concepts" 
is "finds pleasure in appreciating the formal traiU of literrry 
works" (Objective 15 in Section I above), this expresses an accentua- 
tion of the curriculum that a cognitive treatment of the formal 
traits is not important in itself and should not be taken up to e 
- greater extent than is necessary as a basis for the desired emotional 
behaviour. 

Such objectives on the second level of generality must of course 
be broken down to the third level when one is concerned with 
instruction in the classroom or with constructing or choosing educa- 
tional material. The important thing is that one knows which objectives 
should be broken down to the third level. 

We are, of course, not forwarding the given list of objectives as 
our proposal for the wording of a Swedish central standard curriculum 
for the Comprehensive School. The list is an expression only of the 
result of the requirement analysis. It can be further modified; 

1) It can be discussed anew. An explicit list of objectives is presented 
about which one can form an opinion. 

2) It can be enlarged. If something has been forgotten is must now 
be easier to supplement the list. It is also possi' le to introduce 
new goal areas in Section II. For practical reasons the questionnaire 
was limited to four goal areas, but there is also the possibility of 
listing objectives belonging to (in the wordings of our classification 
scheme) the nature- and technology-oriented, work-oriented, logic- 
oriented goal areas or the goal area of physical training and health. 

It is also possible to break up some objectives of the list. To limit 
the number of goal descriptions in the questionnaire we brought 
religious, philosophical and political attitudes together. It could 

of course seem adequate to list these objects of behaviour one by one. 

3) There is also the possibility of treating the list from a logical 
point of view. 

The list of objectives concerning instruction about and in literature 
is headed by four functional objectives, which in the requirement 
analysis got into the upper half. In the case of instruction with the 
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help of literature, the functional objectives are so far included in 
the actual list. Besides, such objectives are only found in three of 
the eleven content areas (No. 17 in the area of "Vocabulary", No. 18 
in the area of "Communication" and No. 20 in the area of "The state 
of affairs in different countries and during different periods"). 
Perhaps functional objectives should be expressed for each content 
area. In the case of the content area "Communication" the only 
objective is functional, which is not satisfactory. 

The question also arises of whether those objectives should be 
listed that did not get into the upper half, but which are pre- 
requisites of objectives in the list, since they are hierarchically 
subordinate to listed goals. We are, however, not positive that this 
is a good idea. An example is the objective referred to above, the 
objective concerning finding pleasure in appreciating the formal 
traits of literary works. It may be that some knowledge of and 
reflection upon the formal traits themselves are prerequisites of the 
emotional experience. This must be taken into consideration when 
constructing instructional procedures in order to reach the objective. 
But listing the cognitive objectives would perhaps upset the emphasis 
on emotional behaviour that we, in this instance, assume to be the 
intention of the curriculum. 

The common feature of the answers to Section I of the questionnaire 
have been interpreted above as a tendency to stress the reception 
of literary works by the consumer rather than the literary work itself. 
This tendency could be regarded in connection with the concept of 
"reading for experience" found in the present Swedish Comprehensive 
School Curriculum (of 1969). We have dealt with this concept in an 
earlier report (Klingberg and Agren 1971, 15). It was interpreted 
there as a method where the goals are emotional and conative. This 
"reading for experience" is introduced as something important and to 
some extent new. These types of objectives also have a prominent 
place in the answers of the recipients. In Table 15 we have given the 
means of the different types of behaviour in Section I as well as in 
Section II, and the number of goal descriptions placed in the list 
in this chapter which belong to the behavioural types. 
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Table 15. The placing of the types of behaviour in the answers of 
the recipients 
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RE 


HC 


EM 


CO 


CR 


FU 


Assessment of the importance 
of the objectives in Section I 
(the means of means) 


2.1 


2.7 


3.7 


3.0 


3.1 


3.9 


Assessment of the importance 
of the objectives in Section II 
(the means of means) 


3.0 


3.7 


3.6 


3.8 


3.4 


4.0 


Assessment of the usefulness 
of literature as a means of 
reaching the objectives of 
Section II (the means of means) 


3.3 


3.6 


3.3 


3.5 


3.1 


3.2 


Number of objectives among the 
19 selected in Section I 


1 


4 


6 


2 


2 


4 


Number of objectives among the 
23 selected in Section II 


2 


7 


4 


7 


0 


3 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
(in Swedish) 
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Pedagogiska institutionen 
Lararhdgskolan i Gdteborg 
Projektet LitteraturlSsning 
i grundskolan (LIGRU) 



LI6RU, som ar ett av Skolbverstyrelsens forskningsprojekt, arbetar bl.a. med de 
mil som bbr uppstallas fbr grundskolans litteraturundervisning. For urvalet av 
dessa mil vill vi kartlagga ridande uppfattningar om vilka mil som ar viktigast. 
Bifogade frigeformular utsandes till representanter fbr vissa grupper. For virt 
fortsatta arbete ar det synnerligen viktigt att samtliga utsanda formular besva- 
ras. Vi hoppas darfbr pi ett valvilligt bembtande. 

Med litteratur avses har litteratur med konstnarlig avsikt (= ordkonst). Begrep- 
pet ar siledes inte belt begransat till fiktionslitteratur, men facklitteratur, 
larobbcker, handbdcker etc., som inte ar skrivna med konstnarlig avsikt, hbr in- 
te hit. Begreppet litteratur ar inte heller begransat till bbcker, eftersom munt- 
lig berattelse, teater, film, radio och television ocksi kan vara medier for lit- 
teratur. Produkter av elever betraktas ocksi som litteratur. 

Litteraturundervisning kan uppfattas 1) som undervisning om och i den konstform 
som kallas litteratur {= ordkonst), 2) som undervisning med hjalp av litteratur. 
I det fdrsta fallet utgbres milen av elevbeteenden som ^ irekt hanfbr sig till 
ordkonst$n (sisom "raknar upp ett antal fdrfattare", "tolkar budskapet i litte- 
rara verk"). I det andra fallet ar ordkonsten medel och milen ar av annat slag 
(sisom "stravar efter att fbrsti sig sjalv", "anvander ord korrekt"). 

I bverensstammel se med denna indelning ar frigeformularet uppdelat i tvi avdel- 
ningar. I den fbrsta avdelningen hanfbr sig milen till ordkonsten. I denna av- 
delning vill vi veta hur viktiga de uppraknade milen ar i relation till varandra 
vid undervisningen om och i litteratur. I den andra avdelningen vill vi ha en 
bedbmning av hur viktiga milen ar i relation till grundskolans mil som helhet. 
Dessutom vill vi i den andra avdelningen ha en bedbmning av vilken anvandbarhet 
man skall tillmata litteraturen som medel fbr att ni dessa mil. 

Med hjartlig halsning 
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APPENDIX B 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

(with identification numbers of the goal descriptions, the number 
of recipients who have answered the separate questions, the 
behavioural types of the goal descriptions, and a rough graphic 
representation of the means) 
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110. acts in accordance with ethical principles 












APPENDIX C 

A SURVEY OF SOilE SPONTANEOUS COMMENTS BY RECIPIENTS 
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Not a few of the recipients wrote their opinions on blank space in 
the questionnaire or in separate letters. 

There are some who had a general positive attitude: "I found the 
questions very interesting", "The attempt to define the goals is 
extraordinarily interesting", "Through the excellent formulations in 
this investigation you have got a clear idea of what you want to 
know", "The questions are clearly and precisely formulated with one 
exception, where I have placed a question-mark", etc. 

The negative comments are of more interest, however. As was pointed 
out in chapter 3 we did not ask the recipients to add any comments. 

Thus we cannot treat them as ordinary material. We do not want to 
overlook them, however, and have therefore placed them in this 
appendix. Partly we wish to answer them. Partly we think that several 
of them show the difficulties of introducing a requirement analysis 
founded on the principles of goal -referenced instruction. 

The negative comments are reported here systematically under ten 
headings, viz: 

1) Opposition in general against explicitly formulated goal descriptions 

2) The questions are dependent on the opinions of the investigators 

3) One cannot know what literary works are aimed at 

4) The concept of literature used is wrong 

5) Many goals are not goals of the comprehensive school but are more 
remote 

6) The answers cannot be modified or commented on 

7) Some of the objectives are subordinate to others 

8) No attention is paid to individual variation 

9) Other difficulties that the recipients have experienced 

10) Anonymity 

1 ) Opposition in general against explicitly formu l ated goal descriptions 

"The results that you may attain are illusory. Educate teachers with 
a good literary knowledge and a trained literary judgment, and not only 
will many problems solve themselves but we can be spared this type of 
pseudo-scientific investigation as well." - "The questions should not 
be put in this definite and naive form. The answers will then become 
entirely arbitrary." - "I consider it important, for example, that 
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people should be inter, -sted in words, be able to express both 
thoughts and feelings with their own words, and furthermore understand 
the words of others. It is precisely for that reason that I refuse to 
place a ring around an appropriate figure against ready-made state- 
ments... Nor do I wish to contribute to an inquiry into 'current 
opinions', if instruction afterwards will be tied to these opinions. 
Who knows if the present opinion is worth preserving for the future... 
The questionnaire contradicts and denies the very matter it deals 
with: the free and creative word, and a lively instruction therein 
shaped to the benefit of the individual. I consider the design of 
the investigation to be an insult to the group of people it is aimed 
at and even more to those who, it is intended, will one day be 
instructed according to its outcome. As a picture of how our culture 
is handled it is terrifying... On the pseudo-facts of statistics 
concerning the specified goals and 'current opinions' on them,one 
will later build an educational technology, where the interplay 
between the individual pupils, the indivudual teacher and the unique 
literary work has no great chance to develop and survive. The study 
of literature in the comprehensive school of tomorrow... becomes all 
but what it ought to be: a lively, personal, free and full encounter 
with the remarkable phenomenon of the art of words." - "What I or you 
or the teacher or the Beard of Education think is important is 
entirely irrelevant. It is a question of instruction and not of 
cramming. " 

Comments : 

There is something common to these sometimes hard words: We will not 
have specified goals. Instead, we have confidence in the knowledge of 
^he teacher and in the art of words itself. The use by one of the 
recipients, quoted above, of the expression "encounter with the 
remarkable phenomenon of the art of words" is interesting as we find 
that the same word is used by Eisner in the discussion about 
instructional objectives at the 1968 AERA Convention in Chicago 
(Popham et alia 1969). Eisner speaks here of "expressive objectives" 
as opposed to "instructional objectives": "An expressive objective 
does not specify the behavior the student is to acquire after having 
engaged in one or more learning activities. An expressive objective 
describes an educational encounter : It identifies a situation in which 
children are to work, a problem with which they are to cope, a task 
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in which they are to engage; but it does not specify what from that 
encounter, situation, problem, or task they are to learn" (15 f). And 
further: "I have no way of specifying the nature of the expressive 
objective as an outcome because I can't anticipate it... I would want 
a school curriculum to provide not only for those v.nings which are of 
an instructional ly objective nature but those things which potentially 
will yield something of educational value even though the precise 
dimensions of the outcomes cannot be specified to the level of clarity 
or specificity that instructional objectives ought to have." (22 f) 

In our general attitude towards these things, we are more in 
agreement with Popham in his discussion with Eisner. Popham relates 
an anecdote about his own first teaching job: "I was teaching a 
class in American Government and I had been told, I suppose during 
teacher training days, that 'field experiences' were good. I thought 
that the idea of an encounter, that is, field experience, was a good 
thing. We were studying a unit on Municipal Government and I wanted 
to take my class on a field experience. I didn't know why really, but 
it did seem like a good encounter. The only thing that seemed worth 
studying in this little town was that they had a new municipal sev/age 
disposal plant. So I took my class, with no clear conception of out- 
comes, out to the sewage disposal plant. I think what emerged from 
this encounter was a more diverse vocabulary to describe the primary 
product of sewage disposal plants, because some of my students used 
fairly vivid language throughout the tour. At the end of it, well, 

I'd taken the class on a field trip. But, in retrospect, I'd never 
do it again that way, because I didn't have any clear conception of 
what I wanted to emerge from the encounter. As a consequence, I 
think I selected a poor encounter. I should have felt guilty." (24 f) 

A parallel in literary instruction to the visit to the sewage 
disposal plant could be a visit to a theatrical performance which 
the teacher knows nothing about. Of course we are not denying that 
such an encounter could yield good results. But v/hat those who argue 
in favour of a goal -referenced instruction mean, is that the unexpected 
results of an "encounter" could be negative as well as positive. Maybe 
there are no results at all, or results which are not wanted. More- 
over, the unexpected behaviours of a positive kind that may appear as 
a result of an activity at school are not hindered if one has a fore- 
seen aim of this activity. 
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Some other arguments of the quoted recipients may be due to 
inadequate insight into the purpose of the inquiry. In this case we 
are willing to admit - as we have already done in 4.5 - that we 
should have made the introduction more exhaustive, lie could then 
have explained that we intended not to tie instruci;ion to the 
expressed opinions, but merely to find out what opinions existed 
and that our commission is not to write a new standard curriculum, 
but only to provide material for those who may have to do so. We could 
perhaps also have explained why "educational technology", if this means 
a systematic approach to instruction, could not be an obstacle to "the 
interplay between the individual pupils, the individual teacher and 
the unique literary work". 

2) The questions are dependent on the opinions of the investigators 

"Since I consider it unthinkable that critically reflecting people 
should answer the questionnaire with its leading questions, and 
since I have a feeling that it is meant from the start that the person 
asked should answer with fives to some questions and with noughts 
or ones to others, I am wholly abstaining from answering the 
questionnaire." - "I feel profoundly ill at ease at the thought of 
answering so obviously pre-arranged questions/statements as in Section 
I. I hear the comments of the investigators if I dare put a ring 
around the figures 4 or 5 against statements as (it is important 
that one) 'can list a number of book titles or uutriors' and some of 
the other propositions in this section, while I all too well can 
imagine the reaction to a marking of 1 or 2 against certain others... 
What scope is allowed here other than for echoes of the investigators' 
own opinions? Stronger or weaker echoes but nothing else but echoes." 

Comments : 

Here, too, the introduction could have gone into more detail as to 
the design of the project. Surely it is true that all investigations 
are to some extent dependent on the investigators' frame of reference. 
However, in this case the construction of the questionnaire was based 
on an extensive search for objectives of literary instruction (our 
goal document analysis). We are therefore of the opinion that we 
have in fact presented the possibilities to be approved or rejected, 
and not our own ideas. We further think it unfair to suppose that 
in asking the recipients what they think, we are prescribing what 
they should answer. ^ 



3) One cannot know^what literary works hre aimec* at 



"The effect of literature as well as instruction in literature is 
dependent on what literature is aimed at... There are authors who 
write correctly, and influences from them may influence the sense 
of linguist c correctness. There are also authors who make a point 
of setting established linguistic rules at defiance. What will the 
effect on a young reader be in such a case?... It is possible that 
someone who reads "Pelle Erobreren" will be influenced to feel 
solidarity with the working class. But someone who reads Nietzsche?" 

- In connection with certain goal descriptions some comments of the 
following type are made: "0bviou^ly not through aT[ literary works." 

- "Applies of course only to certain literature." 

Comments: 

This difficulty was not foreseen. Our intention was to ask if 
literature could be of any use at all as a means of reaching the 
objective in question. What literary works should be used would then 
be a question of choosing a suitable instructional procedure. 

4) The concept of literature used is wrong 

In the introduction we had defined literature as literature with 
an aesthetic intent (= the art of words). This definition has met 
with some opposition. "The tremendously important debate*! iterature. 

To be able to answer the questions, one would have wanted to know if 
this literature is meant to be written with 'aesthetic intent*. 

Sven Lindqvist, Sara Lidman, Oan Myrdal , P.O. Enqvist and others 
presuiiably write chiefly with a political intent, but are the 
products then not works of art?" - I think that the concept of 
literature that you are using is very questionable. I have myself 
in some connections argued that one ought to attend to all types 
of literary texts in the literary instruction at school. The goal 
should be that the pupils read in an alert and active way, not to 
create boundaries between literature and non-literature... You are 
representing a conservative view of literature in trying to distinguish 
between literature and non-literature. The efforts to establish a 
definition of the intent of the author do not deserve to be taken 
seriously in scientific connections." - "Through the definition 
many literary works of very great interest to instruction are screened 
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off. The intent of a work can for examole be enlightenment, in a 
social sense or in another way. But the effect can obviously be 
artistic, at the same time as it is possible to demonstrate the 
informative effect... The basic aesthetic attitude to the content of 
instruction does not seem to me to be congruous with the ethical- 
moral sphere of valuation that is brought up in the second section. 
This may of course be debatable but it is my way of responding to 
the questions." 

C omments; 

Ihe concept of literature is a difficult problem that we have dealt 
with at some length in a previous report (Klingberg and Agren 1971, 
6-14). Our object was said to be "instruction in and with the help 
of such literature that has an aesthetic intent, is meant to belong 
to the art of words". Through this definition v/e tried to draw a line 
between "literature in general" and literature as art, since the 
project was obviously not meant to deal with all kinds of books that 
can be used at school (textbooks and so on). That the word "aesthetic" 
implies difficulties is something v/e are acquainted with. We dealt 
with this problem separately in the same report (17-20) saying, 
however, that the discussion of what should be understood by the 
science of aesthetics was left to the philosophers. 

We do not think that the contrast is as sharp as it seems in the 
quoted comments. We have, for example, no doubt that an informative 
intent can be united with an aesthetic. He can here quote our 
previous report just referred to (19); "A v/ork of art meant to be 
beautiful is an object with aesthetic intent and thus belongs to the 
aesthetic sphere. This sphere is not moral, as beauty is the defining 
factor and not ethics. But the work of art can have a moral effect 
and can be used in education with this purpose." He could add that 
the purpose can of course also be present in the author. 

5) Many goals are no<- goals of the comprehensive school but are more 

renpte 

One recipient has commented or. objective 29, "can give an account 
of the book's progress from the author via the publisher to the book- 
seller and library", that this is too difficult; on objectives 32 and 
33, "keeps himself informed of what is going on in the literary world" 
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and “reflects upon the irru'ortance of literature to man" that this is 
impossible to require; and asks when confronted with objective 55, 
“contributes ideas that may further the knowledge of different 
countries and periods", if it is meant that the pupil in the 
comprehensive school should do such a thing. Another recipient takes 
up the two objectives 24 and 25, "evaluates literature on the basis 
of criteria laid down by others" and "evaluates literature on the 
basis of nis own criteria", and writes: "To evaluate literature 'on 
the basis of criteria laid down by others' must surely imply that one 
is able to assimilate them? In my opinion this requires an intellectual 
effort that only a small part of our pupils at the 'gymnasium' 

(i.e. something like sixth formers or senior high school scholars) 
can manage. To evaluate on the basis of 'his own criteria' seems to 
me to be equally impossible. The pupils of the comprehensive school 
in general lack the frames of reference that are surely a prerequisite, 
if one is going to be able to maintain evaluative criteria at all 
worthy of that name." Objective 103, "contributes ideas that may 
influence religious, philosophical or political attitudes", is said 
to belong to the university level. Remarks of other recipients are: 

"Does not this demand a greater maturity?", "Too high (uncritical) 
a goal for this stage", I am beginning to fear that whoever put 
these texts together has given way to a kind-hearted, wishful thinking", 
"How clever are the pupils in the comprehensive school in actual 
fact?" 

Comments ; 

This problem should obviously have been dealt with in the introduction. 
There we were only speaking of "the objectives that should be advanced 
for the instruction in literature in the Comprehensive School ". 

However, from our viewpoint the objectives of a compulsory school 
are the behaviours that characterize the pupils after leaving school, 
i.e. to a great extent behaviours of adults. The goals of the 
comp'jlsory school must be advanced with this vieiypoint in mind. Against 
the objection that the pupils in these years are not mature enough, 
it can be said that we should here have to do preparatory v/ork at 
school. There is no goal that could be realistically set up for all 
members of society that cannot in some way or other be trained at 
school, perhaps through training behaviours that are prerequisites 
for the later desirpd behaviour. 






The educational objectives contained in the questionnaire are all 
on a higher level of generality than the objectives for separate 
lessons etc (in the usage of the LIGRU Project they are said to be 
objectives on the second level of generality, cf Klingberg and Agren 
1971, 29-38 and 4.2 above). The problem of whether the pupils are 
mature enough for a certain behaviour is a question of choosing the 
right procedure according to the developmental level of a school 
year or of individuals within a class. In our language this means 
the choice of an objective on the third level of generality. 

6) The answers cannot be modified or commented on 

"There ii; no chance of averting the stereotypy through some sort of 
modifications... If one wants to test complicated statements of this 
kind I wonder if the only honest way is not to ask for a short comment 
on them, one by one." - "With your mechanized, lifeless and impersonal 
method you request that I grade my opinions according to a 6-point 
scale and exclude the possibility that I do not want to agree at all 
with any one of the given statements, hut would rather say something 
quite different or at least vary my opinions, make a reservation, 
introduce conditionrl clauses." - "The feeling of uneasiness is 
probably based to a great extent on the fact that one experiences one's 
position as painfully simplified. One would like to be able to 
comment in greater detail on almost every answer or group of 
answers." 

Comments ; 

These objections are of interest as they are arguments for the 
open-question method of requirement analyses as opposed to question- 
naires with fixed statements (cf chapter 3). When the latter method 
is applied there is of course no chance of modifying the answers. 

(With special space given it is possible to comment on the questions 
and answers. We have in chapter 3 regretted that we did not give 
this o;^portunity. In this connection it was stressed, however, that 
such special space for comments does not imply that the open-question 
■Othod of requirement analysis is being introduced.) 

One reason for our choosing the method with fixed statements was 
that the answers in this case can be expected to be freer from 
general declarations (cf Rooinsohn, quoted in chapter 3). 
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7) Some of the objectives are subordinate to others 



"To me much of what is registered here as goals is instead means 
of reaching certain goals." - "Section 1 (= instruction about and in 
literature) is to a great extent a prerequisite for Section 2 
(= instruction with the help of literature); a basis according to 
Section 1 is a necessary prerequisite for certain functions exemplified 
in Section 2." - "This (that is objective 6, "has a positive attitude 
to literature") must be the most important; this is the platform, 
and from this platform I have judged the other objectives." 

Comments : 

Here we are facing a real problem. Objectives can and must, when 
constructing an aims' programme, be sequenced according to content 
as well as according to behaviour. It can therefore be said that a 
certain objective does not function as an ultimate aim but only as 
a goal during instruction. The danger is thus that a questionnaire 
of this type atomizes too much. 

On the other hand the objectives which we have asked about - as 
was said a moment ago - are meant to be behaviours that one hopes 
will also characterize the pupil when he leaves school. It can be 
said that an objective such as "can list a number of book titles 
and/or authors", rather than a goal in itself, may act as a means of 
reaching, say, the objective "has a positive attitude to literature". 
But knowledge of titles and authors can surely also be seen as a 
behaviour of the adult which one can regard as being of greater or 
lesser importance. We have constructed the questionnaire from this 
viewpoint. 

8) No attention is paid to individual variation 

"To one person literature is not only 'useful' or even 'extremely 
useful' but of decisive importance, whereas to others literature is 
not a useful way of developing the personality, lie also know that 
this not only varies from person to person, but also from one stage 
of development to the next in an individual." - "Answer to all 
questions (concerning the importance of the objectives): It has to 
be decided from case to case with regard to the child. Answer to all 
questions (concerning the usefulness of literature as a means of 
reaching certain objectives): It depends entirely on the child." - 
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''From this questionnaire one easily gets the impression that children 
are cast or have to be cast in the same mould as regards reading." - 
"Cannot belong to 'instruction' as these phenomena must have their 
starting-point in the natural ability of the individual" (a comment 
given to objectives 34-37 dealing with creative literary behaviour). 

Comments : 

We are looking for educational objectives on the second level of 
generality (see above 4.2), which means that they should be goals 
for the comprehensive school as such. It is very important to take 
individual variation into consideration. However, we think this has 
to be brought up mainly when the objectives on the second level are 
broken down to the third level of generality. Here a goal description 
is tied to a detailed procedure comprising specific matter and 
teaching aids. In this connection it is possible to use different 
objectives and procedures for different children as well as for 
different school years. 

9) Other difficulties that the recipients have experienced 

a) Difficulties to distinguish between types of behaviour : "The 
expression 'gives an account of seems to be generally used in the 
sense of 'rattle off and forms a sharp contrast to 'be interested in', 
'observe' etc. Since the expression in principle can imply 'understand 
and be able to articulate' I have throughout been doubt as to how 

I should judge. In the latter case this type of question should in 
general attain a high mark, in the first case of course a low." - 
"Is it possible to draw a line between 'forms an opinion about' and 
'is emotionally involved in'?" (Objectives 100 and 101.) 

b) Difficulties encoun>.ered in forming an opinion about wide content 

areas: "It is hard to answer when religious-philosophical-political 



attitudes are taken in a lump." 

c) Difficulties encountered in understanding that objectives are 
expressed in terms of behaviour : "I miss questions of the type: 'What 
book or books made a deep impression on you in the elementary school?" 
- "An essential goal of instruction in literature in the comprehensive 
school seems to me to be to level out the great 'class-distinction' 
that exists between children who have grown up in homes that are 
pro-1 ite»*ature and those from homej^hat are poor in this respect." 



10) Anonymity 

A few have called attention to the fact that each questionnaire had 
a number on the back but that it produced the impression of being 
anonymous, since the name of the recipient was not required. One 
letter speaks of deception. 

Comments ; 

The number on the back was used to make it possible to send the 
reminder after three weeks to those who had not answered and to make 
Table 1 possible. We were, however, not interested in the individual 
answers and had therefore not askerf for a signature. In this sense 
the questionnaire was anonymous but we had not thought that it 
should be anonymous in the sense that persons holding opinions on 
literary instruction at school would not be able or willing to stand 
by what they had said. It would have been best, however, if this had 
been said in plain language in the introduction. 
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